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OPINION 



ON 



THE EASTERN QUESTION- 



CHAPTER !• 



INTRODUCTION. 



One of my principal objects in publishing a work on 
the * Armed Forces of Russia' was to direct public 
attention to military matters. That object has been 
attained. The periodical press has taken up the sub^ 
ject, and the wide differences of opinion between my 
reviewers and my book compel me to define more 
clearly those sides of the question which have given 
rise to misunderstanding. Although the discussion 
has not yet lost its original literary character, I never- 
theless think that an idea, if sensible in itself^ has a 
great chance of being converted into action in the 
course of time. 

I do not desire to speak here of misunderstandings 
that are purely military, but I am bound to explain 
those which are raised by the very basis of the work 
in question, namely, by my estimate of the armed 
forces which I consider to be necessary to Russia. 

Although this question is substantially a political 
one, yet it is the foundation of every military cpnsi- 
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deration. The quantity of troops which a State i^e- 
quires regulates the general features of its military 
organization. As the rela.tions between the numerical 
strength of the population and the quantity of troops 
which it can furnish on a war footing become altered, 
the military system of the State should be altered like- 
wise. At the same time, every State determines the 
forces that it requires by a variety of considerations. 
No State can be guided in that respect by comparative 
statistics alone ; it must measure the degree of its 
I efforts by the geographical conditions of the country 
i and its political relations, temporary as well as per- 
I manent. 

After the abstract question, What force can a State 
supply ? comes the practical question, What force does 
it require ? 

It is impossible to give an answer even approxi- 
mately correct to the latter question without first 
arriving at a clear understanding of the political re- 
lations that may cause the State to be drawn into a 
war, and that will at the same time^ point to the seat 
of such a war and to the efforts which it will demand 
on the part of the State. My estimate of the forces 
which [Russia would in such a case require is founded 
oil a well-matured study of the political, or rather 
the historical, relations of Russia. The idea on which 
that estimate is founded is as follows : — ^Not one of the 
European questions in which Bussia is interested, and 
more especially the chief or Eastern Question, can be 
terminated by a merely local war — for instance, the 
Eastern Question by a war on the Balkan peninsula. 
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The late war was in this respect an accidental and 
exceptional event, not likely to recur. * The collision 
Of Russia with Europe, or with any portion of it, can 
only be decided by a war on the western frontier ; 
and the international power of Russia should there- 
fore be measured, not only principally, but almost 
exclusively, by the force which it can place on that 
fix)ntier, remaining at the same time in a defensive 
position on her other boundaries, wherever such an 
attitude may be found necessary. 

This argument, which I consider to be beyond all 
dispute, has given rise to misunderstandings. Rus- 
sians have replied that no other question but the 
Eastern is capable of giving rise to a coalition against 
Russia, for the question of Poland is of no essential 
importance to Europe ; that the Eastern Question, as 
proved by past events, will not lead to a collision on 
the western frontier ; that the Allies of 1854 did not 
undertake a war on the Continent, as England was 
not disposed to alter the map of Europe on account 
of Eastern affairs — a policy which may be expected 
in the future, &c. 

I might answer these objections in a few words : — 
Firstly, A coalition against Russia is so far possible 
that, in 1863, when Napoleon endeavoured to form an 
offensive alliance against Russia at Vienna, a coalition 
was very nearly brought about Austria hesitated a 
few days, and if her Government had acted with 
greater decision (there was no lack of good-will) a 
formidable alliance would have been established be- 
tween France, Austria, and Italy, against ^^Russia, 
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behind the back of Prussia, then of small consequence 
and little sure of her own strength ; and this alliance 
would have had no reference to the Eastern Ques- 
tion. Every disturbance in Poland has threatened, 
and will still threaten, Russia with a similar danger. 
Secondly, It is true that England did not wish to 
connect the Polish with the Eastern Question, but not 
so &r as to acknowledge herself vanquished and to 
relinquish her demands in the East, in order to 
escape from the Polish Question. It would, more- 
over, have depended, not on the Western Powers, 
but on Austria, to convert a maritime war into a 
war on land, for she alone could have opened to 
the Allies an approach to the western frontier of 
Russia. Thirdly, There was no land campaign in 
1856, only because Russia retired before it, and gave 
up, not only her recent demands, but also her old 
advantages, in consequence of the Austrian Ultima- 
tum ; the whole burden of the war would otherwise 
have fallen on the western frppt^er. I took the late 
war as an exemplification in my inquiry into the 
armed forces of Russia^ and it is evident that I was 
compelled to consider literally not that which actually 
happened, but that which must undoubtedly have 
happened if Russia had continued to insist upon her 
demands. 

I had in view not an accidental or purposeless war, 
such as that of 1863-1866, but a war well considered, 
with means calculated beforehand to be su£Bcient for 
the attainment of the object in view. 

For many readers this explanation would have been 
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sufficient, but it haa not yet removed the source of 
misunderstanding between my book and its readers. 
My arguments respecting the military forces of Russia 
were based on a personal, but firmly established view 
of the military and political requirements of my 
country. I did not consider it necessary to develop 
that view, logically, in my work. The elementary 
and the practical bases, such as the special import- 
ance of a western army, seemed to me self-evident 
and synonymous, from whatever point of view they 
might be regarded. The misunderstandings into 
which my reviewers, and consequently my readers, 
have fallen, compel me to speak out. I cannot go 
into details, nor shall I present any new facts, but I 
shall prove the correlation between the facts from 
which my view has been derived. 
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CHAPTER n, 

■ 

THB EASTERN QUESTION. 

I SHOULD wish to concentrate the attention of my 
readers on the Eastern Question. It is in reality one 
of the most vital questions to Russia, since it is the 
only one that threatens her permanently with a hostile 
coalition. As during the prevalence of a strong 
epidemic all other diseases bear an impress of its 
symptoms, so also in the matter of the Eastern Ques* 
tion, so long as it remains unsettled, all the causes of 
collision between Russia and the West issue from it or 
merge into it ; it is the bond of union between all 
political questions. To agree on the exact significance 
of the Eastern Question, and on the determination 
of the fundamental obstacles that have not as yet 
permitted its solution in a Russian, i. e. in a just 
sense, is to agree substantially on the military and 
political positions of Russia, and consequently on 
the importance of this or that basis of military 
operations. 

The misunderstandings above alluded to have in- 
deed arisen from a difference of opinion in regard to 
the limits and bearing of the Eastern Question. 

Those limits have greatly expanded during the 
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coarse of the present century. Of the old Eastern 
Question only the name remains ; everything else, its 
substance and its limits, are different. We may measure 
with great accuracy the internal growth of this ques- 
tion by the relations in which Austria has stood towards 
Russia whenever the latter has been at war with 
Turkey. No barometer can record the state of the 
atmosphere so correctly as the degree of enmity shown 
by Austria towards Russia expresses the condition of 
the Eastern Question ; for to her the question is not a ' 
political one, as it is to France and England, but a 
home question, as vital to her as to Russia, but in an 
opposite sense. 

In 1786 an alliance was concluded between Oathe- j 
rine II. and Joseph II. for the conquest, partition, and \ 
regeneration of European Turkey. That alliance 
was the last expression of an idea which had occupied 
the mind of Europe for three centuries, namely, the 
expulsion of the infidel barbarians from her soil, an 
idea that was not unalloyed with certain personal in- 
terests. The identity of the Russian religion with «7 
that of the people of the Balkan at that time signified 
much to the Turkish rayahs, but little to Europe; 
the blood relationship between those races and Russia |. ^ 
was of no significance to anyone, for the modem spirit 
of nationalities was then unknown. Russia gave up 
to Austria, en blocj the orthodox Slaves of Servia and 
Bosnia, in return for a promise of assistance in the 
restoration of the Byzantine Empire. There was 
no thought then of any other successor to Turkey. 
The Slaves were divided, like chattels, bet\^een the 
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GiBrmans and the Greeks. On sach conditions it was 
possible for the views of Austria to be identical with 
those of Russia. 
If In 1807, however, Austria took a different view of 
the matter, in consequence of the unexpected and 
successful rising of the Servians. How could a State, 
populated by nineteen millions of enthralled Slaves, 
view with equanimity these new Turkish successors, 
and where, moreover ? — ^along the frontier of Croatia 
and the Yoevodina. In her actions Austria then fol- 
lowed that new policy on the Eastern Question, which 
she has since undeviatingly pursued. The Cabmet of 
Vienna employed at that time all the means at its 
disposal in order to destroy the alliance between 
France and Bussia, which threatened Austria with 
only one danger — ^but one that she could not tolerate 
^-namely, concessions by France on the Eastern Ques- 
tion. In order to avoid such an arrangement, rather 
than for any other reason, Austria first threw herself 
into a war with Napoleon, then gave him an arch- 
duchess, and made an alliance with him. 

She did not, however, succeed in preventing the 
liberation of Servia. The Emperor Alexander, who 
was not under the influence of Mettemich at that time,* 
remained firm. But we know what took place after- 
wards. When feelings of humanity and of shame before 
their own people inclined all the European Govern- 
ments, even the Government of England^ in favour 
of the Greeks, Austria alone remained stubborn, and 
long after kept a drag upon Russia, in the name of 
the Holy . Alliance. It might have been supposed 
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that the " great idea*' of restoring the Greek Empire, 
and still less the first step towards so distant an 
object, would not frighten the nephew of Joseph 11. ; 
but during the thirty years that elapsed after the 
Austro-Russian alliance against the Turks, Austria 
began to see clearly her way to the settlement 
of the Eastern Question. Where others spoke of 
Greeks, she already thought of Servians and Bul- 
garians. When at last the patience of the Russian 
Goyemment became exhausted, and the late Emperor 
led his army beyond the Danube, Austria, notwith- 
standing the Holy Alliance, made the greatest efforts 
to raise against Russia such a coialition as she sucr 
ceeded in forming twenty-five years later. She was 
incomparably more decisive in her action than Eng^- 
land ; each ill success of the Russian arms was cele- 
brated at Vienna as a patriotic triumph. On that 
occasion it was only the confidence of Charles X. 
in the promise of the Emperor Nicholas not to 
destroy Turkey, and the friendly family relations 
between Prussia and Russia, that saved us firom a 
hostile alliance. 

Since that period the actual condition of affairs 
has become daily more clear. Long before the Cri- 
mean War, Europe, by the voice of Austria, inveighed 
against Pan-Slavism. The events of 1848, which 
proved the vitality of the Austro-Slave populations, 
could not, of course, have had the effect of recommend- 
ing the Slaves of Turkey to the sympathy of the 
dominant classes and races of the Austrian Empire. 
The secret negotiations which preceded the Crimean 
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War are as yet but little known.* It is, however, 
beyond a doubt, that Austria endeavoured to remove 
the causes of quarrel in 1853 under a feeling of 
fear, until she became convinced of the readiness of 
France to risk a war, and that she began to fan the 
flames as soon as she had obtained that conviction. 
How. can it be admitted that« the newly improvised 
Emperor, of the French, who had only just raised the 
banner of the Bonapartes, so dangerous to Europe, 
would have ventured even on the first threatening 
demonstrations which gradually brought about the 
war — a war that nobody desired — ^without knowing 
positively that Austria was with him, i.e. that the 
Holy Alliance would not. be arrayed against him? 
<^ Outwardly, that alliance, as far as Russia and Austria 
were concerned, appeared still firm; Ptussia, although 
dissatisfied with the events of 1851, would doubtlessly 
not have wavered between her old allies and Bona- 
partist France, had outward appearances proved 
realities; and the French, instead of invading the 
Crimea, might have been obUged to defend them- 
selves in Champagne. No one believed in Russian 
plans of conquest, and therefore, the Northern Powers 
being unanimous, it was impossible to reckon upon 
England. Had the Holy Alliance spoken loudly at 
that time, and it had every right so to speak, knowing 
how innocent Russia was of the perfidy, of which she 
was accused, England would immediately have drawn 
back, leaving her ally of the hour to get out of his 

* Ezoept the negotiations with England, which did not take the initia- 
tive in the matter. 
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troubles the best way he could : unless support had 
first been secured in the opposite camp, the French 
demonstrations of 1853 would have been a senseless „ 
risk. It cannot therefore be doubted that the moral \j 
instigator of the coalition of 1854 was Austria, not 
France, notwithstanding the deceptive appearance of 
facts. Austria of course found it to her advantage to 
employ others to take the chestnuts out of the fire ; 
but it was she that untied the hands of the Allies, 
by demanding the withdrawal of the Russian army 
beyond the Pruth, and by shielding Turkey with her 
troops. It was she, also, who at the last moment 
decided the war by throwing into the scales the 
weight of an army of tliree hundred thousand men ; 
and it was she that was most obdurate at the conclu- r 
sion of peace. -s<^ 

It is very clear why Austria delayed taking a final 
decision in the late war— a delay that placed the seat 
of war in the Crimea, not on the Vistula. In the first 
place, Austria was then still the historical monarchy 
of the Hapsburgs, and Russia was necessary to her for 
her German and Italian interests ; she did not wish to 
hasten the final rupture with Russia^ because she 
hoped to attain her objects by an armed neutrality 
. alone ; and in this she succeeded.* 

Secondly, between the years 1853-1856 there was"^i 
not the slightest mention of a solution of the Eastern 
Question, except in the verses of Homiakof; the 
quarrel related to details only of secondary importance. 

* The fint Austrian Despatcli to the Russian Gabinet aftef the Tteatjt of 
Paris invited attention to the disturbed state of Italian affiiin. . 
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This was, however, sufficient to cause Austria to 
assume a hostile position, notwithstanding the danger 
of losing that support of Russia, which was so neces- 
sary to her in other matters with which she is no 
longer connected. What, then, would be the conse- 
quences, if the Eastern Question should now come to 
^ final solution f The same mistake cannot be made 
more than twice, for that would be setting aside the 
Jesuits of experience ; and since the time that Aus- 
tria first understood thoroughly the substance of the 
Eastern Question, adopting towards it a well-defined 
system of policy, Russia has twice experienced the 
impossibility not only of settling, but even of im- 
proving to the slightest extent, the affairs of the 
Balkan peninsula without Austria. In 1829 the Rus- 
^ sian army reached the Sea of Marmora, but only after 
a distinct pledge had been given that the articles of 
peace would concern Greek affairs alone, within limits 
previously laid down. Although it stood before Con- 
stantinople, the army was not able to liberate Candia. 
We were not able to make any advance whatever in 
1864. In both cases the impediments were not in 
front, but in our rear. 

It is generally considered in Russia that France and 
England are the principal obstacles to an armed inters 
vention in Turkish affairs. But in reality, however 
much they might desire it, France and England are 
not in a position to defend iEJuropean Turkey against 
Russia, provided the hands of Russia are untied on 
the western firontier. It is a matter of impossibility 
to struggle, by landing forces, against a Power of equal 
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strength, which has open access overland into the dis- 
puted country. Such a struggle is impossible, both^^//' 
in respect to time and to numbers; Of what avail 
would be all the means of maritime transport against 
an army of 200,000 men acting continuously? In 
1864 the Allies employed a part of the winter and the 
whole of the spring in transporting 60,000 soldiers to 
Turkey; they then required a considerable time for 
the organization of their waggon-train ; until June 
they were chained to the sea-coast, and they had not 
acquired mobility even by the end of that months 
Their forces in the Crimea grew to the dimensions; of 
a numerous army only by the gradual transport • of 
fresh troops during the course of a whole year^ Mean- 
while the Russian army requires only six. weeks, and 
even less, to march from the Danube to Constantinople^ 
provided, of course, it be sufficiently numerous for the 
blockade of fortresses in the rear, during a forward 
movement, that shall also be as far as possible ; unin- 
terrupted. In dealing with the Turks, a w&r jmay be 
pushed on as rapidly as the transport train can be 
made to advance. It is to be presumed that the war 
will support itself on the Balkan peninsula, provided 
the rapidity of the campaign does not permit the enemy 
to devastate methodically the country,' which^ undefi 
such circumstances, would of course not submit to him 
without opposition. Hitherto, following old traditions, 
Russia has fought in European Turkey step by step^r 
besieging fortresses, to the astonishment : of Europe/ 
and without the justification of an unavoidable <mili-i 
tary necessity* In:1829^ however^ there was a political 
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rieiason for sdcli a. plan of campaign ; it was nebeesary 
t6> secure, as far as possible, the rear of the Bussian 
army against any sudden hostile attack on the part of 

Austria;^ ' ; 

M In order to settle the &te of European Turkey, in 
spit^ of th6' 'Maritime Powers, it will be sufficient for 
160,006 'troops to reach the Bosphorus, ue. that 
260,000 men, ' on the broadest calculation, should 
reach the Danube. There can be no difficulty in sup- 
plying these numbers, even with our present military 
organization, allowing also for a sufficient and satisfac- 
tory occupation of the shores of the Baltic and Black 
Sea£lJ and for the employment of 60,000 active troops 
on 4he side of the Oaucasus. Bussia can always fore* 
stall the land forces of her Western opponents, not only 
in^ the Balkans but even at Constantinople. Even if 
they should succeed, after considerable difficulty, in 
meeting the Bussian army in front of that capital 
with' a force like that which, after the lapse of many 
mbnths, they got together in 1864 at Yama, 60,000 
Europeans, supported by any number of Turks, would 
not- be able to defeat a Bussian army of 160,000 men. 
Moreover, there would be no regular Turkish troops 
in* existence at such a time:|*they would have been 
dispersed earlier in Europe and in Asia; The Straits 
would' fall into the hands of the captors of Constanti- 
nople; their fortifications could not hold out against 
a land force; and the entrances into the Sea of Mar- 
mora, once occupied and properly defended, any serious 
attempt from seaward * to dispute the possession of 
Turkey .would become almost impossible. . The largest 
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forcef that has ever yet been landed Was the toinyof 
the Crimea^ which consisted of 60^000 troops, without 
cavalry or waggon-train, and with but a small proi)or-' 
tion of artillery. The landing was crowned with ^suc- 
cess in consequence of two special reasons^ • namely, 
the shortness of the voyage (only thirty-six hours)^ 
and the numerical inferiority — to the extent of one-' 
half — of our troops on shore. But a landing' in the 
face of superior numbers, or of an enemy of equid 
strength, abundantly supplied with warlike resources, 
would lead to destruction. The army of Wellington^ 
transported in ships, supplied from sea, and' having a 
strong place of refuge at the mouth of the Tagus^ 
maintained its footing in Spain against the superior^ 
although divided, forces of the French, only because 
the country was for that army ; but imagine the oppo* 
site position: could a French army, between 1807 
and 1812, surrounded by a national insurrection^ have 
held its ground in Spain against superior Etigliah 
forces? — and such would be exactly the. position of 
the European allies in Turkey, if Russia aot^d with 
decision. Indeed, were Russia to act with prolnpti- 
tude and decision, those allies would not in allproba- 
bility be found in Turkey at all. Were the Mtoitime! 
Powers to resolve on defending Turkey^ without hav-' 
ing the co-operation of Austria, they would ;defend<it 
only with their naval forces, and only: with suchr;a 
number of land troops as they could carry bn: board, 
their fleet without inconvenieince; butntheyiiwouldf 
never risk their army. Many- are'ledrintOnerfanribyi 
the fact that the allies of 1854 were abler to carry the 
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war into Russia, and to maintain themselves there. 
But how were they able to effect this ? Simply by 
taking up a strong position on the coast, which they 
succeeded in fortifying before a sufficient force could 
be collected against them. There are many similar 
positions on the Turkish coast ; but it would be impos- 
sible to save . the Turkish dominions by encamping a 
j mall f orce on a sea-shoje^ In reality, France and 
England can as little protect European Turkey against 
Russia with their land forces as they can protect 
Canada or Mexico against the Americans. 

The difficulty is this, that it is impossible for Russia 

to carry on a war on the Balkan peninsula without the 

permission of Austria, and that permission she can, 

under no circumstances, obtain. Look at the map. 

Russia can reach European Turkey only by one road 

•^through the gate formed by the south-east angle of 

the Oarpathians and the mouth of the Danube; the 

key of that gate is in the hands of Austria. By crossing 

the Danube, or even the Pruth, a Russian army would 

expose herjrear to Austria. In this awkward position 

the. first threatening demonstration on the part of 

Russia's good neighbour would compel the army to 

beat a hasty retreat, as in 1864. The Lower Danube 

is accessible only with an Austrian passport In rela^ 

tion to Russia the geographical position of European 

Turkey may be compared to a strong chest, of which 

Austria forms the lid ; without lifting that lid it is 

impossible to get anything out of the chest. Russia 

has had sufficient experience of that. 

It was rumoured in 1854 that Prince Paskevitch 
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strougly represented to the late Emperor that^ onc6 
resolvedj^on a war Jwith Turkey, it waa necessary, 
above all, to prepare for a war with Austria. He 
affirmed that the Eastern Question could be solved 
only at Vienna, not in Turkey. Events have proved 
the correctness of the views of that celebrated warrior. 
While Bussia held possession of the Black Sea, an 
attempt might have been made to break open the 
chest from the other side, i.e. to knock out the bottom 
of it by a landing in the Bosphorus. The result would 
have been a rising of the entire Christian population, 
the paralyzing of Turkey during the foUowing months, 
and, probably, her final dissolution; but in whose 
&vour? The seizure of Constantinople and the 
Straits would not settle that question. It would have 
to be settled by a war on land, against a coalition^ 
of which Austria would be the soul._jt)uring the 
continuation of such a war the Christian population 
of the Balkan peninsula would be in a chaotic con- 
dition. It would fight the Mussulman inhabitants of 
the towns, but it would not be able to give Bussia 
any assistance beyond its own territory. In order 
to occupy the Straits and the entire peninsula, it would 
be necessary to detach forces greater than those which 
would be required in case of a war in the West, to 
defend the shores and land frontier of Bussia against 
a live Turkey. So that in reality the seizure of Con- 
stantinople from seaward, while such a seizure was 
yet possible, would have increased but very little the 
material pi*obabiIities of the final success of Bussia. 
In questions of the character of the last Greek Ques- 
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tion, a fleet in the Black Sea might have exercised a 
weighty influence; it might have been used as a 
strong diplomatic expedient, but it would have been 
ho very important military weapon, in view of the 
biTJects that appertain to Russia. It is naturally 
impossible to estimate, speculatively, the moral effect 
of such a stupendous event as the entry of the Bussian 
trbops into Constantinople, even if it were unexpected ; 
but 'Such an event would in any case be a double- 
edged weapon. 
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CHAPTER III. 


( 



AUSTRIA — THE CHIEF OPPONENT OF RUSSIA. ^ 

It may, I think, be concluded, on the basis of un- 
deniable facts, that the principal obstacle and the chief 
opponent of Russia in this Eastern Question i^ neithei^ 
France nor England, but Austria; the two former are 
nothing more than her allies in this matter, although 
they make more noise and place themselves more 
prominently forward. The Naval Powers alone could 
not bar the road to the Bosphorus against Bussia, 
even by force of arms; Austria can arrest Bussia, 
without firing a gun, merely by her armed' neutrality; 
Not only to a military man who understands his pro- 
fession, but to every man who can weigh the circum- 
stances of a case, there is no truth more patent than 
this, that the question which is generally called the 
Eastern Question cannot be solved by a I6cal war on "^ 
the Balkan peninsula, and that Bussia cannot even 
undertake a war in that direction, whatever may 
happen and however much her forces mm) he developed. 
So long as the Black Sea fleet existed, Bussia could 
commence operations on the south, in order, however, 
to finish where it will now be necessary to begin, 
should it come to a collision, namely, on the western 
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frontier. Not having foreseen that termination in 
1864 and prepared for it, Russia fell necessarily into 
a vicious circle. Bussia has now no choice of a com- 
mencement; she can enter Turkey through Austria, 
but she can in no case leave Austria on one side. 
It depends upon Austria not only to restrain Bussia 
from an open intervention in the Eastern Question, 
but it is in her power, also, to hurl the forces of a 
European coalition against our western frontier. She 
can, at her convenience, shield Turkey by an armed 
neutrality, as in 1864, or open a road to the Vistula 
by revolutionizing Poland, as she threatened to do in 
1856. Such a part belongs exclusively to Austria, 
and her. position in Europe is priAcipally founded 
upon it In two questions of vital importance to 
Bussia — the Eastern and the Polish — ^Austria can be 
both the shield and the weapon of the hostile part of 
Europe, according as it may serve her interests. It 
may require but little patience to see how this double 
part will be played out. 

V In Order to solve a difficult problem, it is first of all 
necessary to ascertain in what the difficulty consists. 
In order to discuss with advantage the Eastern Ques- 
tion within the limits usually assigned to it, i. e. within 
the boundaries of Turkey, it is necessary first of all to 
recognize the chief impediment in the way of Bussia, 
which consists in this, that she cannot get there. To 
hold out her hand openly to the Christian populations 
of . the Balkan peninsula would be tantamount to 
giving that hand to be cut off. Let us take as an 
example the last Greek collision. Both in Bussia and 
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in Europe the idea was currenti in private and 
diplomatic circles, that Eussia could not arrest Turkey 
by force because she had no guns. iBut, suppose she 
had had guns ? Could she have moved an army 
beyond the Danube, and have entered for that purpose 
the independent principality of Roumania, without at 
the same time stationing 300,000 men on her western 
frontier (a force which she would not at present 
possess, after detaching an army for the Danube), L e. 
without preparing from the first for a great European ^ 
war ? To act otherwise would be to bring about an 
exact repetition of the events of 1854 Bussia would 
within a few days receive a polite invitation ii to 
evacuate the Principalities or to allow herself to be 
cut off. To ask, as people frequently do ask, whether 
Bussia is ready to support her demands on Turkey, is 
merely to carry on a drawing-room conversation. It 
is somewhat difficult to be ready for a war which it is 
impossible to commence. This strange positioji is far 
from being temporary. We can have no European * 
allies in view on the Eastern Question, and while 
Austria stands she will always be a shield to Turkey. 
Austria cannot act otherwise ; it would be an act of 
suicide on her part to consent to a solution of the 
Eastern Question in a Bussian sense, or even in a 
sense that might not be diametrically opposed to 
Bussian views and feelings. The existence of firee 
Slavonian states side by side with extensive Slavonian 
provinces, in a state of thraldom — provinces with in- 
habitants that are not only of the same blood, but 
that also form one people, speaking the same tongue 
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ba; both . sides of the Save, is quite . incompatible. 
On one bank of a riyuleti across which a fowl might 
wade, would be free Skuptchinas and a happy ftitare ; 
on the other, a gradual disappearance of a national 
identity i which had hitherto existed in the form of an 
inferior i race, without the slightest prospects, and 
iwhich .would not become either Qerman or Magyar. 
Is.8uc][i a state of things possible? ^ Austria lost her 
Italian possessions .because she admitted the existence 
next door of a small independent Italian kingdom. 
How can it be expected that she will consent to the 
creation along her southern boundary, of a Slavonian 
Piedmont^. which from its national homogeneity would 
parry dissolution, not only into one comer of her 
possessions, but into the very body of the Empire ? 
Was the Duchy of Warsaw voluntarily recognized by 
Bussia in 1807? Austria can only have two issues 
in view : either the Slaves on the other side of the 
Save will be reduced by her to the position of the 
Hungarian Slovaks, or the Slaves on this side, as 
far as Saxony, will take up the same position as the 
Servians of the Principality. It is difficult to expect 
from Austria a just^lution of the Eastern Question. 
The possibility alone of such a revolution in the 
future was a^ great danger to German Austria, while 
she was supported by all the forces of the Germanic 
Confederation ; that possibility has become a mortal 
danger to Hungarian Austria, especially as far as the 
eastern part of her dominion is concerned, where she 
can only depend politically on one-third of the popula- 
tion against two-thirds. In that part of her dominions 
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she has to fear, not only the Slaves, but the Rod- 
manians as well. . , 

It is said that Joseph II« of Austria enjoined . his 
successors, in case of extremity, to convert the mo- ' 
narchy of the Hapsburgs into a Slavonian kingdom. 
Many philanthropists advise the Government of Aus- 
tria to avert this danger by a just behaviour towards 
the Slavonian subjects of the Empire. But, excepting 
the Czechs, who are, as it were, jammed in a vice 
by expanding Germany, the Austrian Government 
has nowhere the direct command over Slavonian popu- 
lations ; it commands the dominant classes and the 
races that ttre not Slavonian, to which those popula- 
tions fcre subjected. With few exceptions,' the! pto- 
prietorship of land, the historical rights and traditions, 
' and the provincial organization, are not in the hands 
of the Slavonians. The educated and intellectual 
classes among the latter are composed of the rural 
clergy and schoolmasters. Such was (if We may still ^ 
use the past tense) the position of the people in the 
western provinces of Russia, even with this further 
resemblance that in Poland, as now in Austria, the 
foreign dominant element rested on a kernel of the 
nominally dominant people and on towns which were 
foreign and hostile to the villages. It would be futile 
to advise the Polish nobility to recognize the justice 
of the demands of the majority of the nation, and to 
make, voluntarily, a concession which neither an all- 
powerful Government nor the crushing force by which 
it is backed, has yet been able to wrest from them ; 
and it would be quite as futile to give similar advice 
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to the Austrian Germans and Magyars, who are well 

. aware of the undoubted superiority of their organized 

strength over the scattered impulses of the races sub- 

^ ject to them. The Austrian Government could not re- 
establish the independence of the Slaves even in the 
name of a democratical principle, since the discord that 
: reigns amongst them has not only reference to classes 
but to peoples ;. besides, what advantage would it be 
fofr the Government to exchange the support which it 
obtains from the dominant, politically organized races, 
for the sympathy of elementary forces, especially as, 
with the exception of Galicia, which hinders rather 
than assists the other Slaves, the dominant races and 
provinces in the remaining part. of the Empire, are 
numerically equal to those that remain enthralled. 

{ ; Nevertheless, the national feeling of the Austrian ^ 
Slaves may be said to be spreading rather than les* 
sening ; in order to ripen and to take a definite form, 
that national feeling requires an amount of public 
latitude and concord which cannot be found where no 
definite practical object^ exists or can exist Internal 
Slavonic disturbances are neither terrible to Austria 
as a whole, nor to Hungary as part of the Empire. 
The Czechs and Croats can only agitate; the other 
Slavonian subjects of Austria can only murmur. 
Austria may be likened to a loaded cannon, which 
will stand harmless for ages unless a spark touches it 
It is natural that precautions should have been taken 
against the danger of such a spark alighting, and 
neither Austria nor Hungary can be blamed for it 
The same, although in a ruder form, is repeated 
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on the southern bank of the Save. There also the 
danger to the dominant nation consists entirely in the 
Slavonic race. The phantom of an Eastern Empire 
has been dissipated before bur eyes ; the quarrel about 
bishops has shown clearly how willingly the Bul-^ 
garians will receive Greek officials* It is not iinp6s-> 
sible to re-establish the Greek Empire by force, 
but it can neither re-establish nor maintain itself. 
If the question were merely about the Greeks, it 
would have long ceased to be a question at all. To 
Greece may belong Epirus, Thessaly, the south-eastern 
corner of Macedonia, Candia, Cyprus, and the islands 
of Asia Minor; these are .the limits of the Hellenic 
race. The remaining Greek populations in the Turkish 
Empire are too mean in numbers and too scattered to 
think of dominating. Constantinople lies more than 
a day's voyage by steamer from the nearest Hellenic 
soil, and could in any case only be a colony in the 
hands of the Greeks ; and a people of which sciurcely 
three millions exist either on the mainland or on the 
islands could not hold as a colpny a distant town, with 
a million inhabitants principally of an alien race. The 
brave and clever Greeks could be portioned out with- 
out any injury even to Turkey. Europe oppresses 
them, firstly, because they represent the protruding 
end of a ball of thread, an end which Europe fears to 
draw out any farther, in order that the entire ball 
may not become unravelled and disclose its Slavo- 
nian core ; secondly, because the Greeks are aliens to 
Europe on account of their orthodox religion. Who can 
doubt that the Greeks would long ago have had justice 
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done them if they were Gatholics or Protestants ? 
The .murder of a few Syrian Catholics was sufficient 
to bring a French squadron to the rescue. The com- 
plete Jiberation of the Greek people might be effected 
apart from ' the Eastern Question, without touching it 
substantially. The question is not about the Greeks, 
witb't the i exception of the peninsula occupied by the 

c Hellenic: and Albanian races, and forming as it were 
an excrescence of the great Balkan peninsula ; all the 
rest in European Turkey, from Dalmatia and the 
Danube to Constantinople, is Slayonian. Half a cen- 
tury ago there was neither direct contact nor sympathy 

t ^between the Slaves of Turkey and those of Austria ; 
the; liberation of Seryia created both. Of course 
Hungary cannot forget that in 1848 the free Servians 
came to the aid of their brethren, her subjects. A 
stream of running water, and the colour of a frontier 
barrier cannot separate morally the Slavonian mass 
which extends from the Archipelago to Saxony, since 
those masses have : awakened to. national conscious* 
ness.,; Austria can hold her part of the Slavonian 
pia^ as long as Turlcey holds hers, and vice versd. 
This position of affairs determines the relations of 
Austria towards the Eastern Question, apart even 
from:] the will of her statesmen, Turco-SJavomau 
and Austro-Slavonian ' affairs are wound up. in such a 
tangled skein that it is impossible to unravel the one 
without touching the other. 

; Here is a specimen of the relations of Austria, and, 
2\fft^r her example, of those of Western Europe towards 
the natives of the Balkan. The French press disclosed 
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that in 1863 the following conditions of an alliance 
between the Cabinets of the Tnileries and Vienna 
had been discussed. Aostria Was to cede Venice to 
Italy, and Galicia to a re-eStablished Poland, in return 
for Bosnia, the Herzegovitia, Servia, and JElouinania. 
Whether free or not free, and not only the Slaved, but 
all the orthodox populations of the t)anube as well, 
were to be exchanged into slavery in masses of so manjr 
souls for every soul liberated in Europe, inclusive 
also of the poor Russians (Buthenians) of Galicia. _ 
For Austria, and many agree with her in such a view, 
this is the only possible solution of the Eastern Ques- 
tion : Austria to take whatevei^ she call as far as the 
Balkans ; to give everything that would not suit her to 
any other European power, as for instance, i Albania 

A * 

to Italy, which is already looking out for her shard iii 
the Turkish succession ; to leave whatever she canHot 
as yet take in the hands of the Turjk^; to indemnify 
Turkey with the Caucasus — with the Georgians inalfe 
and female — ^to which the Pachas ar6 agreeable j if 
driven to extremity (perhaps) to replace Turkish by 
Greek violence beyond the Balkans, to the ruin of the 
Greeks and the Bulgarians ;rbut on no account to give ^^^ 
independence to a single Slavonian soulJ If we continue 
to regard the Eastern Question from a European point 
of view, with the hope of settling it by a campaign be- 
yond the Danube, the result would be in all probability 
very similar to that which has just been sketched out 
- It would appear, therefore, that of the historical 
question, t. e. the question of the weakness of ' Tiirkey, 
the name alone remains. While, started by -Lord 
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Chatham, that question has been discussed during a 
whole century, another question 9tilL4BW^ impor^nt, 
and which can only be called the Pan-Slavist Question, 
has grown irom under it; and the debatabte^boun- 
danes^ which now include not the Balkan peninsula 
alone, but the entire country between the Ore nioun- 
tains and the Archipelago, have grown with i^ / To 
Europe, which does not desire the independence of the 
Slaves, the Eastern Question may continue to exist in 
its previous form, — ^as an unfinished question of the 
dissolution of Turkey; but we, Russians, have no 
reason to close our eyes against realities. We must 
see in the famous question that which really exists in 
it— a Slavonian family question, depicted on the map 
of Europe in two different colours, but indivisible in 
reality^ and not to be solved except conjointly ; for 
the reciprocal connection of both parts of the question 
is now an undoubted fact, and one that cannot be 
affected by any eventualities. 

" Without doubt, the Slavonian Question in its two 
divisions — the southern and the northern — ^is distin- 
guished by strong contrasts. In Austria, the Slave 
vainly beats against the bars of his cage, but he can 
still live as a man. In Turkey he cannot live (as a 
man. The hanging of priests, the suffocation of people 
with their heads thrust into bags of millet — all these 
barbarous proceedings of a Tartar horde against a 
Christian people act, of course, differently on Russian 
nerves than does political oppression in Austria; the 
question of humanity is sometimes in advance of the 
Impulses that result from an identity of blood and 
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religion. In consequence of this, the southern Sla- 

Tonian group makes itself heard more frequently, and 

demands from diplomacy, temporary measures, which 

are inapplicable to the northern group. The ordinary 

ways of diplomacy are not applicable to both groups ; 

nevertheless history has tied both these questions into 

one knot, has cemented them, and does not admit any 

partial solution of either. Europe purposely averts 

her eyes from a dangerous unity, and does not wish to 

see it, but understands it very well ; we have only to 

remember what a disturbance the innocent visit of the 

Slavonian delegates to Moscow created in the European 

Press. Bussia cannot, however, but see it She stands 

with her &ce to the west^ and the rising sun does not 

dazzle her eyes. 

As yet I have not departed from the domain of facts, 
ft is not arguments but &cts, that demonstrate that 
Bussia cannot reach the Danube except through Aus- 
tria. This position, apparently without issue, was 
defined with mathematical accuracy in 1864, and con- 
tinued unchanged until 1866. For ten years Bussia 
was unable to touch the Eastern Question effectively, 
without involving herself in an Anglo-Franco- Austrian 
alliance on her western frontier, and without giving 
her opponents a possibility and a pretext for con- 
necting the Eastern with the Polish Question. The 
victory of Prussia, some think, has shuffled the cards to 
the advantage of Bussia. In any case, the events of 
1866 have altered the international relatione of Europe, 
and cannot but have an influence on the position of the 
Eastern, z. e. of the Pan-Slavonian, Question. 

D 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THB RELATIONS BETWEEN RUSSIA AND PRUSSIA, AND 
THE FOREIGN ALLIANOES OF RUSSIA. 

It is impossible to speak of. the military and political 
relations of Bassia towards other Powers without 
taking into consideration the new position of Prussia/ 
But here we must involuntarily leave the firm ground 
of realities, for that position has not yet been defined 
by established facts. National tendencies, to which 
modem Governments are obliged to submit, have' 
taken the place of international relations based on past 
events. 

We all know the circumstances under which Russia 
can form an alliance with "A^r aZZy " Prussia, as we 
often, now hear that country called. Those circum- 
stances are — ^that inimical Franco-Austrian alliance, 
which is periodically announced by journalists (not? 
withstanding its improbability), and which, although 
directed mainly against Prussia, is to affect Bussia in- 
directly. In the face of such a political combination . 
Prussia would certainly make large concessions on the 
Eastern Question, even in a purely Bussian sense.f 

* Written before the Franoo-PruBsian War of 1870. 
t t.0. as a Pan-Slavist Question. — ^Tbans. 
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She wotdd pay that price for an alliance against a 
dangerous foe. 

But except in the event of such a combination, it is 
difficult to imagine any circumstances under which 
Prussia would offer her alliance to Bubsia ; still l^ss 
can she be expected to make such an offer iii connec- 
tion with the Eastern Questioii) unless she is compelled 
to do s6. Even old Prussia was not sympathetically 
inclmed towards that Qiiestiott from a Russian poiiit of 
view, as soon as a connection between Austrian and 
Turkish interests became evident; and it should be 
borne in mind that in old Prussia, special, not' Germglii' 
interests had the precedence over symjiathies'fdr ifabe* 
A large reward might have rendered possible an 
arrangement with old Prussia on Turco-Slavoniaii' atid 
Aiistro-Slavonian affairs, which are indissolubly con- 
nected ; but now Prussia hks become Germany. The 
whole thought of her Government (ibnsi^ts ill this, 
that she has taken upon herself to uphold the exterilal ' 
interests of Germany, of which she has declared' her- 
self the buckler and the sword ; and it is only on tUat' 
condition that Prussia can maintain her pre-emineiic^'. 
The German interests of Austria are at the saine tiiHd^ 
as dear to Germany as those of Prussia, whether oii 
the Upper Elbe and the Save, or oh the Wartii and 
the Lower Vistula. 

In this respect the German tendencies can scarcely 
be called tendencies, for they are considered in 



Germany as inalienable rights. 

In the eyes of every Gerihaii' all that is^incliidecl 
Within the dominions of the Ahstriah ' ]^mpir4"ii^' the 
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inheritance of Germany, while anything that can be 
added to it will be regarded as a Qerman acquisition. 
Open whatever book yon like of Travels in Austria 
by a non-Aostrian (lerraan, and you will And that half 
of it is devoted to reproaching the Austrian Qovem- 
ment for not having known how to Qermanize, during 
so many centuries, the Slaves, the Roumans, and even 
the Magyars, — ^to suggestions for their more rapid Ger- 
manization, and to the expression of a conviction that, 
in the hands of other more energetic sons of Germany, 
that Germanization could be speedily effected, and the 
Danube become an exclusively German riven The 
giving up not only of the whole, but of any part of 
the Austrian Slaves would be regarded by any 
German in the same light as a Russian would regard 
the cession of the provinces beyond the Dnieper. The 
question of the Baltic provinces in Russia represents, 
perhaps, still more correctly the light in which the 
provinces of Austria are regarded in Germany. 

Ther^^ is no German who will in his heart consent 
to acknowledge the independence of the Magyars for 
an indefinite period. Nevertheless every German 
understands that his countrymen are as yet unable to 
cope with the Slaves of the Danube without the assist- 
ance of the Hungarians, who, on their part also, are 
well able to understand the necessity of mutual sup- 
port. The Hungarian Premier boasted but a short 
time ago that were he in the position of Chancellor of 
the Empire he would soon quiet the Czechs. In 
respect to Russia, Hungary is the advance guard of 
Germany, while the Hohenzollems in Routnania are 
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bat its outpost Many politicians, both in Europe 
and in Russia, are ingenuous enough to express surprise 
that Austria should tolerate the influence of Prussia 
on the lower course of the Danube, proving, as it does, 
in their imagination the perfidious intention of Prussia 
to outflank her rival. Meanwhile, Austria appears to 
be perfectly satisfied. There can be no doubt that, 
as far as she is concerned, it is very immaterial to her 
whether the influence exercised in that direction be 
Prussian, Bavarian, or Austrian: it is still literally 
^ German. Having placed herself at the head of Ger- 
many, Prussia must necessarily secure to the German 
race the limits which it has marked for itself, together 
with all its advanced posts. This is an indispensable 
condition of the existence of the Prussian dynasty. 

Circumstances might certainly arise (such, for in- 
stance, as an Austro-French alliance) in which Prussia 
would not only consent to the dismemberment of 
Austria as an empire, but would also assist in such a 
work, and set up Hungary in her stead. Prussia could 
never go against the preponderance of Germany in the 
Austrian provinces, nor oppose its establishment, ex- 
cept in case she were threatened with too great a 
danger herself. 

But if Prussia cannot admit the independence of the 
Austrian Slaves, she cannot admit that of the Slaves 
of Turkey either, for the independence of the latter 
involves that of the former. The liberation of the 
southern Slaves of the Danube must be followed by 
that of the northern Slaves ; the Hungarian Boumans 
are already holding up their heads since their bre- 
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thren of the Principalities have achieved their semi- 
independence. How is the deep-thinking German 
not to understand a thing so plain ? If Bnssia con- 
tinues to reckon upon the sympathy of Prussia, the 
result will be similar to that of the last conference 
on Greek affitirs. Old Prussia might not have been 
the confederate of Austria in the Eastern Question, 
but new Prussia is compelled to enter into partnership 
with her. The interests of Austria in the Eastern or 
Sputh-Slavonian Question are German interests secur- 
ing the historical preponderance of Germany in the 
valley of the Danube and on its affluents. Prussia 
morally guarantees those interests, and in consequence 
of having given that guarantee stands at the head of 
Germany. 

It is, therefore, strange to find the idea so pre- 
valent in Bussia that the alliance with Prussia pos- 
sesses a character of durability. Old friendships and 
family relations did not prevent Bussia from siding 
against Prussia in 1851, even without any very great 
necessity, nor did they prevent Prussia from taking 
part against Bussia in 1854. The latter circumstance 
is particularly remarkable. The Prussia of the past— 
the second member of the Germanic Confederation— 
al^hoi^h but recently humiliated by Austria, considered 
herself bound to sts^nd up for her rival against Bussia. 
How then can the Prusso-Germany of our days aban- 
don Austria to her fate in a struggle with the 
foreigner ? 

In the case of a war with France,^ Prussia would 

;; ' . : ' • •• 

* •Written before the outbreak of the Franoo-PruBsian War. 
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naturally pay for the alliatice of Btt$3sia by large 
cx)ncessioD8 even on the Slave Question; but France 
would offer a similar price for such &n alliance^ and 
it would be easier for her than for F^russia to make 
concessions, which would be sacrifices only as &ir as 
her policy, not her national feeling, was concerned. 
Except as regards a certain community of interests 
in the Polish Question — a community which is quite 
extraneous — all the more substantial interests o^ 
Russia and Prussia are much more antagonistic than 
those of Russia and France. It is impossible for 
Russia to reckon upon an ally whom a feeling of self- 
preservation impels in the greater number of cases 
to play the part of a rival, and even that of an 

r 

enemy. 

As far as Russia is concerned, the extension of 
Prussia into Germany has lessened the danger of the 
quadruple alliance between England, France, Austria, 
and Italy, which has so constantly threatened the 
Eastern Question ; or rather, it has lessened the danger' 
of the direct action of such an alliance on the western 
frontiers of Russia, without, however, removing the 
danger entirely ; the possibility of an attack on 
Russia by sea remains in all its force.. But while' 
reducing one danger, the extension of Pmissla has' 
created a new one. In the first place, by converting 
Austria politically into Hungary, the war of 1866 
placed the government of that empire in hands far' 
more energetic, ambitious, and greedy of annexation 
than those which had previously ruled^ the country ; 
and at the Same time, by setting up a wall between 
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Austria and Europe, the results of that war left her 
liberty of action only towards the south and east, i. e. 
all the thoughts and ambition of the empire became 
. directed towards the Turco-Slavonian and Roumanian 
proyinces. Secondly, the results of that war have 
given to Austria the support of the contiguous, con- 
centrated, and kindred forces of Germany, in lieu of 
the distant support of the Western Powers. If Austro- 
Hungary continues honestly to follow the new groove 
in which she has been placed (of which there is but 
little doubt) Germany will stand up for her, as for 
her own property, in any case that may in future 
arise. 

In both respects, therefore, the war of 1866 ren- 
dered worse, not better, the military and political 
positions of Bussia. 

It has already been shown that the knot of the 
Eastern Question lies in Austria, not in Turkey. 
Bussia cannot enter Turkey except through Austria. 
Under such circumstances (and they are no longer 
doubtfal nor susceptible of any change) everything 
that strengthens Austria is a new impediment to 
Bussia. At the same time it is evident that the ter- 
mination of the old feud with Prussia and her alliance 
with that Power will give Austria much more solidity 
than would an alliance with unsteady and non-con- 
tiguous France. Whether it be in respect to the 
number of forces, the convenience of concentrating 
armies, or the durability of the connection (based, as 
it would be, on popular feeling), the advantages of an 
alliance with Prussia &r outweigh those of an alliance 
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witiiFranoe. If the positioD of Russia in the Easkom 
Qaestion has heretofore been one of difficulty, owing 
to the bet that Austria has acted as a shield to Toi^ 
key, it has become considerably more difficult since 
Austria is shielded by Prussia. There are now three 
tiers of shields piled up against Russia. 

In the new position of affiurs created by the suc- 
cesses of Prussia, the chief opponent of Russia in the 
Eastern Question — ^the question of the independence 
of the Slaye races, eyen if only those beyond the 
Saye — ^will not be the west, but the centre of Europe, / 
the (jerman race. Political opposition is now sup- ^ 
ported by an opposition inspired by national feeling. 

But while the unification of Germany has been of 
immense disadyantage to Russia in general, it has in 
one respect conferred an adyantage by opening a wider 
field for agreements and perhaps for an alliance. 
Until 1866 the most moderate agreement on Eastern 
aflhirs with France, firee as she was in her actions, and 
accustomed to go hand-in-hand with England, was 
always either donbtfol or fruitless. Russia had thus 
the chance of only one alliance — ^with Prussia — but 
only in the eyent of Western Europe joining Austria 
in an attack on the western fix)ntier of Russia. In 
such a case probably, although *it cannot be assumed 
as a certeinty, Prussia would not allow herself to be 
outflanked. Since, howeyer, the consolidation of Ger- 
many, France no longer disposes of her former liberty 
of action, and is obliged to seek a serious alliance 
whereyer it may be possible. Notwithstanding the 
assertions of journalists, an alliance between France 
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and Austria, on the basis of a restoration of the rivalry 
between the two German Powers, could never have 
been seriously contemplated. It is evident that the 
Austrian Government does not dispose of a sufficient 
degree of independent will for such a decision, ham- 
pered as the Qovemment is in its action by the Diet 
of Yienns^ as well as by that of Pesth. Neither the 
Magyars nor the Austrjaniljfermans would exchange 
their new future, however different it may be to them 
both, for the previous state of affairs, for the restora- 
tion of which they will certainly not shed their blood. 

An agreement with Russia has become much more 
important to France than it was formerly. The esta- 
blishment of intimate relations with Bussia.is impeded 
by the antJigonisin of the French public, under the in- 
fluence of the clerical and liberal parties and the per- 
manence of its sympathies for Poland, but not by 
the operation of any interests that are all-powerful in 
questions of policy. I do not intend to discuss the 
compq^rative advantages of this or that alliance, for they 
can only be properly estimated by the Imperial' Go- 
vernment on the strength of well-defined events ; but 
it appears to be pretty clear that in view of the rivalry 
which has arisen between France and Prussia as a 
result of the war of 1&66, Bussiq. has acquired a free- 
dom in the choice of an alliance which she did not 
previously possess. 

I think, however, we should not deceive ourselves 
as to. the importance of any alliance whatever in 
Europe. The positive historical interests of Bussia 
arei of such a character that no one will voluntarily 
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stretch out a hand to assist in their reali^tion. The 
centre of the opposition against Russia^ as ^hready 
shown, is in Aostria ; it is impossible to get round hen 
At the same time, unless that centre of ppppsitioh be 
removed, I^ussia will not only be unffible to establish 
satisfactorily her external relations at any future period 
soever, but she will also allow to be amassed dangers 
of the greatest imminence to her internal affairs. 

And where can Bussia find a true ally against Aus- 
tria? Austria, or even her successor Hungary, is 
undoubtedly dearer to Europe even than Turkey. In 
Turkish affairs, it is only the present that is of any 
importance ; sooner or later, the Turkish succession 
must inevitably beconie vacant, and it is only ^ ques^ 
tion as to who shall be the heirs. Meanwhile the 
whole of Europe repeats in chorus the old adage that 
if Austria ceased to exist (it will soon be changed to 
Hungary), it would be necessary to create a new Aus- ^ 
tria, and that the union of the Danubian races under 
one sceptre is indispensable to Europe, as a barrier 
against the East 

The East formerly meant: Turkey and Mahome- 
danism; it now means: Bussia, Pan-Slavism, and 
Orthodoxy. In ordinary times, when not torn by any 
intestine dissensions, Europe would cordially unite in 
defence of such a Danubian union. To "Western ' 
Europe, that union represents the political balance of 
power ; to Central Europe, national greatness ; to the 
clerical party, a bulwark against the, orthodox East 
(which, in the eyes of that' party iseyen mor^ Wportf- 
ant than tl^e temporal ppiyer of thft ?or§),;; w}iU^ 
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'^ as &r as the masses are ooncerned, that union repre- 

sents the protection of civilization from a new inva- 

) sion of Mongols in the form of the recently-discovered 

Mnscovo-Tnranian race. While this deeply-rooted 
feeling exists, any agreement that runs counter to it 
will be subject to the operation of a secret intention to 
withdraw from such an agreement at the first con- 
venient opportunity. Concessions will terminate with 
the last shot fired ; and the ally of yesterday will begin 
to counteract the consequences of such concessions to 
the same extent as the foe of yesterday. Whatever 
alliance Russia may form, and however victorious she 
may be under it, she will only retain that which she 
has completely secured during the continuance of the 
war. But in the great question which, as we shall 
see presently, Bussia has before her, there is nothing 

j I that can be finished at one stroke ; a war can only 
/ sow the seed, and peace must ripen the harvest It 
is the gathering in of the harvest that both friend and 
ally will oppose, visibly and secretly. 
A European alliance can only give Bussia the pos- 
' sibility of acting during a short interval, without fear 
of being hindered, and of sowing the seeds of a future 
harvest ; but it would be a mere idle dream to depend 
upon any alliance for the systematic solution even of 
the most ordinary and legitimate international require- 
ments of Bussia. 

I may say, en passant^ that the only ally Bussia can 

V^ . possibly have in the world, and who is not inimical to 
her historical interests, is America ; but an alliance 
with North America, although of immeasurable im- 
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portance to Russia as a counterpoise to the naval force ^^ 
of the Western Powers, can give her no assistance on 
land. 

Speaking of alliances, it is always necessary to bear 
in mind the &ct that under no circumstances will it . 
ever depend upon Bussia to create an alliance ; the 
other Powers are cautious of her, and her initiative in 
the matter of an alliance would excite the distrust 
even of those whose interest it may be to side with 
her. Bussia can only join one of the two camps into 
which Europe is at times divided ; but without having ^ 
the initiative, it is difficult to give a direction to 
events. Questions of the utmost gravity to Bussia 
may arise exactly at the time when there is no direct 
cause for division in Europe. In the present order 
of things — since Prussia, in virtue of her new position, 
stands in reserve behind Austria, and while, at the 
same time, the Western Powers continue to regard 
the Eastern Question with the same strong feelings of 
enmity, Bussia may be subjected to the unanimous 
veto of Europe at the most critical moment of her 
existence. 

It is evident that Bussia should always be ready in 
a milit?,ry point of view, in order not to allow the 
escape of opportunities which may never return. 
I indeed, from whatever side we may approach this 
great question, it still remains one that cannot be 
solved by any ordinary means. Bussia stands alone^ 
without hope of consideration from others, in view of 
Turkey in a state of dissolution, and which she cannot 
approach ; in view of the Black Sea, which has been 
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closed to her; in' view of the Slavonic provinces 
of Aostria which are being forcibly Qermanized and 
Magyarized ; in view of the Bussians of Ghtlicia, whose 
groans ue so audible ; in view of the Polish Ga,licians 
and^ the Emigration, steadily awaiting a fitting oppor- 
tunity jbr the i^enewal of their sedition, and, if possible 
albo, for the' editing 6f a European war into the king- 
dom of Polktd and the- western provihces of Bussia. 

It requires no filrther explanation to' show what 
would be the {Position' of BUssia, what sacrifices, and 
what a hard fight she would be called upon to make 
under. the most unfavourable circumstances, if the 
principal questions that now agitate' Europe should' 
ripen;' and, finidly, be settled without Bussia being 
taken into consideration, and in a sense unfavourable 
to her interests. Those questions cannot be circum- 
vented ; they will always crop up. The advantietge 
will probably be to those who begin the game earliest, 
and get the startl It is a 'question of means and re- 
sources. However great may be the national strength 
of Bussia (or raither, however great mi^A^' be that 
strength), the total which the adversaries of Bussia' 
can bring forward is stronger still. Unless there be a 
division in the enemy's camp, Bussia will not be ablei 
to remove the • obstacles that- oppose her' prbgriess; nor ^ 
can^ she in • such a- case reckon upon a sincere accord 
with any European' ally soever. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE SLAVE ALUES OF RUSSIA. 

The undoubted, but still very abstract, sympathy of 
the forty millions of Slave and Orthodox popnlationst 
by which Russia is surrounded is yet but of little) 
practical importance to her. Not only are' those r 
populations for the most part unable to* dispose of 
themselves, but even in their sympathy with Russia^ 
there is nothing definite; they are content to know 
that there is in the world, a great and independent ^ 
nation — ^akin by language and religion — and that iS' 
all. It is only the most down-trodden and helpless I 
of those tribes, the Ruthenians, Gulicians, and^ Bul- 
garians, that would desire the direct aid of Russia. 
Nevertheless, the Slaves and the Orthodox are near i 
to our hearts. At the < same time, the principal force > 
which restrains the natural tendencies of Russia con-^' 
sists in the proportion of two-thirds, of the very same 
men, who are not only not. inimical, but who even iba 
a certain degree sympathize with us, — a phenomenon 
that is at all events strange, particularly at a time! 
when the question of nationalities is everywhere rife. 
If the chief part of the forces at the disposal of Fratice 
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consisted of Alsatians, speaking a German dialectt 
although one almost unintelligible to a Prassian, the 
fiBtct would certainly not be lost sight of by Prussia. 
It matters little who owns the body as long as the 
spirit is with us. To Bussia the future depends upon 
a correct application of the question, What is neces- 
sary, in order that all should be with us in spirit ? 

In the Eastern Question, it i3 only its border, 
fnamely, the -Southern border (which is gradually 
falling off from it of its own accord), that is not 
Slavonian. The Eastern Question is, therefore, only 
the Southern half of the Slavonian Question, which 
either cannot be solved singly, or can be solved only 
in a sense directly hostile to Russia. Austrian affairs 
are to such an extent interwoven with those of Turkey, 
that it is impossible to touch one part of the Question 
without touching the whole. We can proceed to a 
solution of the great Slavonian Question in its en- 
tirety, but we cannot even approach the Turkish 
half of it alone. By acting differently, we should 
be following a spectre that cannot be reached, and 
we should find ourselves within a vicious circle, as 
in 1854. Nothing good can be expected in the 
friture, until a recognition of this truth has been 
firmly implanted in. the Bussian mind. Names have 
a great significance; as regards the masses^ they take the 
place of matured opinions. . 

It is only when the Eastern Question shall have 
been baptised with its proper appellation, expressive 
of its substance, when it shall in fact be called the 
^^ Slavonian Question" that we shall be able to believe 
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that the Question is properly understood in Russia. 
Even the expression of "South-Slavonian" will not 
do, for, practically, a South-Slavonian Question has 
no separate existence. When we shall have given the 
Question its right name, the Slavonian world will more 
readily understand that our solicitude concerns all^ 
not ourselves alone. 

Under certain circumstances the attainment of the 
whole of an object may appear easier than the attain- 
ment of only one-half of it. In whichever way we may 
approach the Eastern Question — whether we approach 
it, or it approaches us— we shall still have on our 
hands a coalition of which Austria will be the hear(^ ^ 
if not the head; we shall have to recede, as in 1864, 
or fight Austria. But in such a case, what is best : in 
entering upon a struggle with Austria on the Slavonian 
Question, to find numerous allies within her borders 
(having, of course, taken the upper hand in advance), 
or in undertakmg a war on the metaphysical Eastern ^ 
Question in a European sense, to find her compel 
only of Austrians? A Danubian alliance, as they 
call it in Europe, will become impossible only, when C 
the Slavonian tribes shall know positively beforehand, 
from the settled and undoubted direction of the whole >^ 
policy of Eussia, that we are on their side — as soon ^ 
as they shall become convinced that Eussia raises the 
Slavonian standard, not for the hour, in consequence 
of temporary difficulties, but that she holds it finnly ^ 
and erect as her historical destiny. The national j 
policy of Eussia is yet so new that it has been unable 
to ripen, even in its own consciousness ; her kinsmen 

E 
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abroad do not yet see or believe it To the msyority 
of them, Russia remains traditionally the Russia of 
the Holy j^Uiance, but with some kind of new and 
not quite intelligible ways about her. The Slaves 
know. that, in 1849, the Galicians, who used to repeat 
^^ We are Russians, we are groaning under a fcreign 
yoke, open to us the doors of our own house," re- 
ceived the following answer : ^ We qtme here, not to 
incite subjects against their lawful Sovereign, but in 
order to compel them to submit to him." 

The Slavonians know that Count Medem, the 
Russian Envoy at Vienna, in replying to an obser- 
vation made by his predecessor Tatistcheff respecting 
the sympathy of the Slaves with Russia, said, ** I only 
know Austrians . in Austria ; " and that the same 
Count Medem seveiul times turned Ban Jellachich 
out of the house of the legation, when he came to 
him as the representative of Russia, in 1848, for 
advice. 

..The Slaves, who are struggling in the hateful grasp 
of .Germany at home, consider German influence all- 
powerful in Russia, and do not believe in the sincerity 
of Russian diplomatic agents with German names. 
The recent marks of our sympathy with them have 
been of a very feeble . character. Of the ,70,000 
roubles,* which is the estimate of only the most indis- 
pensable aid for college exhibitions, &c., with a view, 
to the support of the Slavonian development, not one- 
third, of the amount is collected during the year, while 
the Slavonian guests who come to St. Petersburg see 

* About 900(X. 
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that a private indiyidual will think nothing of spending 
70,000 roables on his whims. The Slaves ' know, 
from the Russian Press, the extent to which ' our 
present Conservatives are in accord with our " foirmei^ 
Nihilists in disregardmg their fate; they accept 'thd 
expressions of sympathy which reach them from time 
to time as the manifestations of a small and practically 
uninfluential group of men, and they could not judgd 
otherwise from the result. The Slavonian leaders 
have now, of course, become convinced that the heart 
of Russia has been stirred in favour of her kindi^d ^ 
but, in addition to the fact that the opinion of a few 
individuals, although of high-standing, does Hot pene^ 
tirate into the masses at once, those leaders know also 
the extent to which public opinion in Russia is vacil* 
lating ; acts are not in keeping with words, nor is the 
morrow in unison with to-day*s beginnings. They 
know that Russia is not America, and that the feelin:gs 
of Russians do not go beyond them, and there is Ho 
work to be seen. It is even astonishing that ' thd 
Slaves should maintain their present inclinationis to^ 
wards Russia and their faith in her. These feelidgd 
on their part prove only one thing — a recognition of 
the impossibility of escaping by their oWn efforts from 
the vice in which they are held and which comjk^ld 
them to grasp at such a. straw as their hbp6 in Russia 
has hitherto been. But we must not mix tip twd 
separate things : the want of strength to stand tipon 
legs that are bound together does not prevent th6 
exhibition of enormous power as soon its those l^gs 
are unfastened. 

E 2 
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JSyerything now depends upon ourselyes, using the 
word ^^ ourselves" in the sense of the State and 
the public taken collectively. The Slavonian popula- 
tions of Austria and Turkey sympathize with us only 
partly, and that in a literary kind of way rather than 
in ftny other, even where they dispose of a certain 
liberty of action, as in Servia, And it cannot be other- 
wise. Did the Italian populations sympathize more 
strongly with Piedmont in 1848 ? The western 
Slaves are not sufficiently near to us, historically, in 
order that they should cherish, disinterestedly, towards 
Russia the feelings with which the Russian Qitlicians 
are animated ; they are, nevertheless, sufficiently near 
by blood in order to be able to distinguish the hand of 
4. brother from that of a stranger, when that brotherly 
hand is extended towards them,— or as soon as they 
see in the meanwhile, at all events, a firm resolve on 
the part of that brother to extend it They are still 
looking around the horizon and waiting for some bright 
9ppt In the sky, We can well understand it Some 
of our western kinsfolk, half free, like the Servians, 
are proud and would do everything for themselves. In 
this respect, we might point out to them the experience 
of the past, we might point to the Cabinets of Yienna 
and,.Pesth in the first line and to those of Prussia, 
England, find France in the second, in order to uur 
deceiye them finally, and to take firom them every 
hope of finding an issue by their own efforts. Of the 
subjects of Austria we need not speak; like men 
buried alive, they will beat against the lids of their 
coffins until they are suffocated, or until a friendly 
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hand comes and removes the lid. After each effort 
and the disenchantment by which it is succeeded, the 
Slaves will again look to Russia. But in order to be 
able to reckon upon the sincere and active sympathy 
of both the Slavonian groups--on a sympathy directed 
towards a practical object, it is necessary that Russia 
should give them a material guarantee of her readiness 
to pass from words to action, to the extent of her 
power and ability. To those who are interested in the 
matter it is clear that the power, the ability, and the 
time, will not depend upon ourselves ; but it is im-^ 
portaht they should be convinced of the sincerity of 
our desire to assist them. It is likewise clear to all, 
that an empire, of which the population will in all 
probability attain a total of 100 millions by the end 
of the present century, will not be content with mere 
useless desires for too great a length of time. 

That conviction can be given to the Slaves, not hf 
diplomatic despatches, but by acts, in which there is 
a share for all : for the authorities, for private means, 
and for the good-will of classes of society and of cor- 
porations. It is necessary to inspire the Slaves with a^ 
conviction that Russia does not take her eyes off 
them, that their leaders are supported, that every 
Slave is at home in Russia. I only state the heads 
of what has long been said by others. It is necessary 
to give the means, not abundant means, but such as 
shall be sufficient to support the mental Slavonian 
movement, at all events with a view td forming 
nursery beds wherever local means may bd abluent. 
It is necessary to encourage the Slavonian leaders 
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of celebrity by marks of high attention. It is necesr 
sary that each champion of the Slavonian canse, per- 
secnted for his love of his own nationality, should not 
remain helpless at home, bat that he should, in ex- 
tremity, find a reftige in Bussia and be guaranteed 
against want. The learned corporations of Bussia are 
best able to afford assistance in this respect, isince the 
Slayonian leaders abroad belong almost entirely to 
the learned class. It is necessary that^ whenever 
Bussia has need of men of learning, they should be 
drawn principally from Slavonian countries, where 
there are so many of them ; and that special relations 

should * be established for such an object. It is neces- 

• 

sary to disseminate th$ literature of Bussia among the 
western Slaves by making it materially available to 
them : it is only in that literature that they will find 
a common national bond both between themselves and 
with us. It is necessary, at the same time, to make 
Bussia acquainted with the Slavonian world, to esta- 
blish Slavonian chairs of history, statistics, &c., in 
our universities and upper schools, on an equality ^ 
with Bussian chairs. It is necessary that it should 
\ be recognized in Bussia that the Slavonian Catholic 
clergy, the chief leaders and guardians of national 
feeling, are full of love for Bussia, that they consist, 
for the most part, of ardent Bussian patriots ; and that 
we should replace by as many of them as can be found 
willing (first of all in the army) the present Boman 
Catholic clergy,* both upper and lower, who detei^ 
the Bussian name. It is necessary, in my opinion, to 

* "^ The author implies priests, &c., of Polish origin. 
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open the service of Bossia, and particularly the mili- 
tary service, to Slaves of foreign origin^ placing them 
on an equality with the subjects of Bussia, and admit- 
ting them with the rank they previously held, without 
granting a similar privilege to other aliens; such 
admission into the service will be useful to them and 
to ourselves, both in the present and in the future. 
These measures should be made a general rule, not a 
demonstration only in a certain eventuality ; it is neces- 
sary to create a constant moral contact between Bussia 
and her brethren abroad. Such of the measures above 
specified as may not be dependent on official authority, 
require, nevertheless, that an impulse! should, be given 
to them from above, for without that» nothing cat as 
yet make any progress in Bussia ; after that, however, 
it will be the duty of the Bussian public to appropriate 
and extend those measures. It is not sufficient to 

* inspire those feelings; they must be brought into 
fashion, and then converted into a question of honour* 
If, after that, those duties should not meet with general 

^ recognition, of course it will mean that no &ith can be 
placed in Bussia. 

In. speaking of the Slaves — ^I mean the whole group 
of nations connected with Bussia by historical destiny, 
by blood, and by religion-r-we cannot pass over the 
Greeks and Boumans in this great question ; the latter 
have more particularly grown into the compact Slave 
body, and must of necessity share its fete. Both l^ve 
the same enemies, and both are equally unable to attain 
their legitimate object by their own means. 'The 
Greek? understand very well, that the only people. 
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/ that sincerely desires their liberation, and is ready to 
shed its blood for them, is the Bnssian people, and 
none other, A divergence in our views respecting the 
Eastern Empire, — that senseless chimera of which 
Russia cannot of course permit the realization, and 
which, is. only the fruit of the archaeological fimcies 
of I the Greek learned party, — ^will not alienate the 
national masses from us, for they only desire actu- 
alities, viz. liberty, and national development. No 
one doubts that Bussia, having once come forward, 
will carry the Greeks with her. A doubt exists with 
r^fpect to the Boumans : their leaders are bewildered 
by a stubborn intrigue from without But no intrigue 
can long stand against what is evident ; and in this case 
the. truth is fully laid bare. The only nation which 
has any reasonable cause to desire the independence of 
the Boumans, — the only nation which has created and 
I supported that independence, — ^is the Bussian nation, 
^ot only is the Bouman race unable, by ite own efforts, 
to gather together its scattered branches, which, like the 
Slaves, are trampled under foot by the foreigner ; but 
it cannot even maintain its position of a free nation, 
except with the laid of Bussia. The negotiations of 1863 
between Austria and France, which magnanimously 
disposed of the &te of Boumania, and much else which 
haa been said and written in Europe about the Boumans, 
must at last have opened their eyes. The &te of all 
the populations on the Danube is oscillating on the 
point of a needle ; they will either become free in an 
alliance with Bussia, or they will become, at firsts 
prqvinpeslitben lower races, '^Slovaks,'' of Hungarian 
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Austria. The considerations which do not permit 
Hungary or Austria, and Germany beyond them, to 
agree to the free existence of the Turkish Slaves, 
extend in the measure to the Boumans. ' The two 
millions of Boumans subject to Hungary, without 
speaking of the strong tendency of the German race 
and its Hungarian advance guard towards an occu- 
pation of the entire course of the Danube, would 
appear to constitute a sufficient threat to the defenccr 
less Danubian Principalities. In case of a new struggle 
on the Eastern Question, or rather on the new Slavo^ 
nian Question, which has taken the place of the former^ ^ 
the existence of the Boumans, not only as a people, 
but as men, as citizens, will depend exclusively on the 
victory of Bussia. The HohenzoUern Prince does not 
guarantee the future of the Boumans, but is an omen 
of bad augury to them. When people have to choose 
between such extremes, reliance may be placed on 
their own feelings of self-preservation, but we should 
not forget, as far as possible, to open the eyes of 
all and each unweariedly. The Greeks mnst be with I 
us or they will long continue to see one half of their / 
people enslaved; the Boumans must be with us or/ 
perish. Neither the Greeks nor the Boumans would/ 
desire the latter result. '<,.-; 

Bussia is necessary to the Greeks and Boumans; 
they are not so necessary as dear to us; and even 
the Boumans must be dear to us, as orthodox co^ ^ 
religionists, notwithstanding their haughtiness. I do 
not wish to discuss a religious subject, but I must 
make reference to one peculiarity. Orthodoxy is not 
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scattered over the face of the earth, like Catholicism ; 
it illaminates a compact mass of people, who live side 
by side, and who have been closely connected with each 
other from their first appearance in history, and who 
have before them almost the same religions, moral, 
and probably also civil, fntnre. In this respect, 
orthodoxy is stamped with a peculiar, and we may 
say social,' character. Unchanged in its foundations, 
it recollects the unity of faith, enlightenment, and 
civil organization which brightened the first day of 
its triumph, — a tradition which has long been lost in 
Catholicism. We may convince ourselves by per- 
sonal experience that .to each priest^ even to each 
layman, brought up in the literature of the Church, 
not only in Boumania, but even in Syria and Egypt, 
the Russian. Tsar is the only orthodox and lawful 
Tsar, the direct successor of Constantine the Great; 
the rest are mere rulers. In Bussia now lies the centre 
of .orthodox, society, not^ of course, of the orthodox 
faith, but of men confessing that &ith : the knot of a 
close secular . union between the orthodox people of 
the world is to be found in Bussia. We, Russians, 

-should not forget that 

i Our historical strength lies in the immense sympa- 
thetic population that borders the south-west confines 
of Bussia. Our weakness consists in this, that it is 
only yesterday that we recognized our relationship 
with tens of millions of a bordering population, and 
that we have not only omitted to obtain a moral in- 

^ fluence over them, but that we have scarcely begun to 
understand the importance of the crisis in Bussian 
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history which is before us, and which will probably ^ 
be the last It is not, however, very difficult to cor- 
rect the inyoluntary error of the first three quarters of 
the present century. In this age of rapid progress, 
not only are events consummated with extraordinary 
rapidity, but even the views and feelings of men are 
subject to equally rapid changes, as soon as reason-^ 
able foundations shall have been laid for them ; 
and neither the changes in events nor those in ideas 
can be measured by the old scale. Even in inter- 
national policy it is principally a question of firm 
public conviction, provided the necessary forces are 
to some extent commensurate ; and in our case those 
forces are evidently commensurate. It is only neces^ j 
sary that a reasonable incitement to an unanimous 
effort should become evident in a similar degree. 

The forces of the population beyond our borders 
are immense, but they are as yet disjointed. There 
is no doubt whatever that the Slaves and the orthodox 
races of different blood by which they are neighboured,- 
and whose fate is bound up with theirs, would at once 
turn against the present order of things in Turkey 
and Austria, if they could agree among themselves, 
and if they undertook the work unanimously, without 
fear of the rest of Europe. But such an unanimity, 
growing of itself, is as impossible and as little to be ^ 
thought of as is the regular motion of the planets 
without the sun as a centre. Moreover, in this silent >/ 
struggle, no one member of the great family disposes 
of a sufficiently evident preponderance of power and 
development in order to become the recognized leader . 
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of the rest ; bat each tribe wrestles separately with 
the circomstances by which it is being crushed: no 
one tribe can extend a hand to the other, becaose, 
firstly, it cannot acquire by its own efibrts sufficient 
liberty of action for the purpose ; and, secondly, the 
direct objects, — the objects of the day, — are in each 
case different. The populations that are sympathetic 
towards us are within a vicious circle, without the 
possibility of attaining unanimity, because they have 
not sufficient independence; on the other hand, they 
cannot attain that independence without previous una- 
nimity. Even the independent nations of the Balkan 
peninsula, — the Servians, Roumanians, Greeks, and 
Herzegovenians, — ^are too much divided and crushed 
by Europe to think seriously of an alliance without 
unification fix)m outside ; the immense Slavonian and 
orthodox mass is powerless; but collected round a 
common support, it becomesi invincible. Beginning 
with the northern group, the greater half of the Aus- 
trian army is composed of Slaves. On a general call 
to arms, the Czechs, on both sides of the mountains, 
can supply 120,000 first-rate soldiers; the Russian 
Galicians, 60,000 ; the Slovaks (mixed, however, with 
other populations in the Hungarian ranks), 30,000; 
the Slovenians of Blyria and Styria likewise 30,000 
men ; over and above this, the entire Servian popula- 
tion on the southern frontier of Austria forms a great 
military camp of the celebrated ^^ red mantles ; *' the 
Dalmatians, who are the best seamen in the Mediter- 
ranean, man the entire fleet ; the Hungarian Roumans, 
who are in the same position as the Slaves^ supply 
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80,000 men. Of Gkrmans and Magyars, who consti- 
tute the entire political support of Austria, not more 
than 280,000 will be found in her ranks, including 
even the Poles. Of course the Slavonian and other 
regiments, composed of alien races, constitute as yet 
the power of Austria, and a power that can be relied 
on as long as the black and yellow standard floate 
over them ; but those regiments would be still more 
faithful to their national standard, should it be raised. 
Further within the confines of Turkey, from Dal- 
matia to Boumania, dwells the other half of the 
Servian race — ^a nation of warriors by nature — ^which 
has not hesitated to rise against all the forces of 
the Turkish Empire, and to defend its independence 
without foreign aid: — on the shores of the Adriatic 
are the Herzegovenians, a branch of the Servian race, 
who for centuries fought against the dominion of the 
Solimans ; on the south are the Greeks, the only 
people in the world who are ready to die for the 
national cause, without hope of success; between 
the Servians and Greeks are 5,000,000 of Bulgars, 
not warriors as yet, but capable of becoming warriors, 
and like all Slaves, capable, as we see, of shaking off 
their yoke any day. Lastly, in the rear of the others, 
are 4,000,000 orthodox Boumans; their enslaved 
brethren cry to them, Europe trafiQcs in them in her 
political arrangements : it will be time for them also 
to think of the morrow. Our natural allies at present 
supply almost half a million of soldiers, in order to 
fasten more securely the hateful yoke which is over 
thenj ; they will supply, if taken altogether, 700,000 
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men and a similar force of local militia for the defence 
of their independencCi whenever their hands are un- 
tied, : Even before that time many of them will range 
themselves on our side without hesitation,* and all will 
be strongly stirred as soon as the possibility of libera- 
tion, not in words, but in deeds, shall flash across them. 
But of course it is not manifestoes issued on the eve of 
war that will secure the confidence of our kindred by 
blood and by religion, for we may remember the 
effects of the manifestoes of 1854; but it is by a 
brotherly and active sympathy proved by every-day 
experience, and by a community of mental and moral 
life previous to the breaking out of war. 

A cause so ' great cannot be suddenly achieved ; 
even the liberation of Italy, comparatively insignificant 
in its dimensions, is not yet completed.* It will require 
several periods of repose before the modern ^^ Austro- 
Danubian*' and '^ Tartaro-Balkan " Confederations 
(using the language of Europe) shall be converted 
from hostile to friendly Confederations as far as Bussia 
is concerned. As yet we are not in direct contact 
with the Slavonian world, not only morally speaking, 
but even geographically ; we are separated from it on 
the west by Ghtlicia, Russian and Polish, and on the 
south by the strip of land ceded to Boumania in 1856. 

Bussian Galicia. presents an insuperable obstacle to 
qur rapprochement to the Slaves ; it destroys the 
confidence of the rest towards us at its very concep- 
tion. Ask any foreign Slave you like about this, and 
he will say, ^^ What hope can cousins have in Bussia, 

♦ Written before the fall of Rome. 
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when her own brothei-s, groaning on the Russian 
borders, can receive no help ? " It . is indeed Russian 
Galicia that, more than anything else, inspires Slaves 
with an idea that our country is at heart foreign to 
them, that Russian sympathy with the Slaves is 
nothing more than the expression of the opinion of 
a small literary circle. You will in vain endeavour 
to prove to the Slaves that in politics it is a question 
not of desh'e but of possibility and favourable circum- 
stance. They insist that the unfortunate Russians of 
Qalicia might have been freed without any extra- 
ordinary efforts in 1849, afterwards in 1859, and later 
still, in 1866. With the western Slaves we may be 
able to speak of their affairs with some result, only 
when the plan of Red Russia now six hundred years old 
shall be realized. We shall at the same moment find 
ourselves in direct cont0<)t with the Slavonian world. 

The view of Ismail, torn from Russia^ inspires the 
Turkish Slaves with the same feelingSi They i have 
heard the Ismaalians say, " The first year we laughed 
at the Moldavian officers, and waited only for the 
coming spring ; the spring came, and we deferred our 
hopes to the third year, then to the fourth; now we 
no longer count the years, and the Moldavian officers 
laugh at us." People are apt^ to reckon on the aid 
only of those who. In their eyes, know how to help 
themselves. 

Nevertheless, who can doubt the inexhaustible 
vitality and the great destiny of the Russian people, 
in view of this example of Red Russia ? Germans 
become excellent Frenchmen within two centuries, as 
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in Alsace; Frenchmen excellent Englishmen, as in 
New Orleans ; Poles zealous Prussians, as in Silesia. 
But here are two small bits of territory torn from 
Bussia, one yesterday, the other six centuries ago, — 
and it is impossible to say in which of these remnants 
Russian feeling is strongest, and which of them awaits 
with the greatest impatience its adhesion to the 
kindred stem, ~ The first step which modern Russia 
has to take if she follows the path of her historical 
destiny, is to liberate Cis-Garpathian Russia and 
Ismail, In the meanwhile it is possible and necessary 

t to assist the Slaves as men, and to come into closer 
connection with them ; but it is of no use to speak of 
Pan-Slayism and still less of an Eastern Question 
which does not exist separately, which is inaccessible 

\ to us, and which is therefore as yet a matter of 
fantasy. 

With the exception of Red Russia, Polish Qalicia 
still remains a watch-post of the enemy on this side 
of the Carpathians ; that is, we may say the enemy * 
stands within the ^^ natural " confines of Russia, await- 
ing favourable opportunities. In this angle is con- 
centrated the chief focus of the aggressive forces 
against Russia, just as at the opposite angle, at the 
south-eastern bend of. the Carpathian Mountains, lies 
the knot of the defensive forces of the enemy, barring 
the road to the Balkan peninsula. Western Galicia 
in the hands of Austria constitutes an hourly danger 
in the Polish Question, and a danger of a European 
war for Poland. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE CONNECTION BETWEEN THE POLISH AND 

EASTERN QUESTIONS. " . 

While the Pan-Slavonian cause remains undecided, 
the Polish Question is inseparable from the Eastern 
Question. It is a sharp weapon in the hands of a 
foe, which may be used against Bussia as soon as she 
makes the slightest move in the direction, for instance, 
of the Eastern Question. The future of Poland is, 
moreover, of importance per se to two of the great 
Powers — ^France and Austria ; — to Prance, apart fronl 
national feeling, because an independent Poland would 
divide Bussia from Germany, and would constitute a 
French auxiliary force in the rear of Prussia ; to Aus- 
tria, because sedition in Poland is the only arm that 
Power possesses against Bussia, which, on the other 
hand, has an arsenal full of a variety of arms which 
can be used against her. But the difference between 
France and Austria is this, that as far as the former 
is concerned, the Polish Question is one purely of 
policy, .which can only be indirectly handled^ owing 
to thd distance that separates Poland from France^ 
and a question, therefore, which France would will-^ 

F 
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ingly get rid of for a good price ; whereas to Austria 
the Polish Question is one of vital interest. 

It is clear that the day on which a heartfelt peace 
shall be concluded between the Poles and Russians 
will be the last day of the "Danubian Union " The 
following dilemma is present to the mind of every 
Austrian statesman and every Hungarian patriot: it 
is either Austria that will seize upon the Polish Ques- 
tion, and defend herself with it against her formidable 
neighbour, or it is Russia that will obtain possession 
of it, and succeed in making Poland, not a wall, but a 
bridge, between the two Slavonian groups — the East- 
ern and the Western. 

- Austria can scarcely be apprehensive of any serious 
opposition on the part of Prussia in respect to the 
Polish Question. That Power has rendered so secure 
her dominion in the Polish provinces which she holds 
that even an independent Poland would subject her 
tenure to no risk ; in a certain time those provinces 
will be as Prussian as Silesia or Pomeraifia. At the 
same time, it is the moral duty of Prussia to protect 
all the interests of the German Fatherland and its 
annexations. As soon as it becomes evident that the 
re-establishment of Poland is necessary for the protec- 
tion of Austria, i. e. for the preponderance of Gferroany 
on the Danube, Prussia will be forced to co-operate in 
the liberation of Poland. Nor will she shrink from 
such a duty, for an independent Poland would be of 
great advantage to her. The restoration of Poland by 
German hands would be tantamount to giving that 
country up to be devoured by Prussians — it would 
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give a new impetus to that ^^ Drang nach Osten^' 
which is at present arrested by the Russian boun- 
dary. 

It is clear that in the Polish, as well as in the 
Eastern Question, the centre of opposition to Bussia 
lies exclusively in Austria. The other evil-wishers of 
Bussia are in both questions merely her allies, more 
or less staunch, but without exception sincere, as long 
as they are not carried away by some great conflicting 
interest 

In the event of danger, Austria holds, in Western 
Galicia, so to say, Polish sedition in the form of an 
extract She has only to pour some hot water upon 
it, and the remedy is ready at hand. In case of a 
war with Bussia, Austria will take care to make a 
Polish insurrection as wide-spread as possible, or at all 
events as wide as in 1863, in order to deflect as great 
a number of Bussian troops as possible from the field 
on which the fate of the war will be decided. The suc- 
cess of such a plan would be very probable in the 
present state of the military organization of Bussia, 
without reserves. Without wishing to go into purely 
military questions, it is impossible not to notice the 
following facts here. We may well ask, What would 
be the force left at the disposal of. Bussia out of the 
forty-seven divisions of infantry {i. e. of the 500,000 
regular troops of all arms which at present consti- 
tute the whole of the fighting force of Bussia) against 
300,000 Austrians, when out of those forty-seven 
divisions troops shall have been marched off to defend 
the shores of the Baltic atad Black Seas, to strengthen 
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tlie army of the Caucasus, to form an army on tbe 
Prnth, and to occupy the kingdom of Poland and 
the western (old Polish) provinces, as during the. time 
of the last insurrection ? ♦ 

The borders of Poland are now much more dan- 
gerous in the hands of an external foe than they were 
in 1812, when the Poles passively awaited the defeat 
of the Grande Armie. The intelligent classes have now 
found out a means of operating against Bussia. Each 
company of Galician Poles that makes a dash over the 
border into Russia will be immediately converted into 
a regiment well armed on Austrian account. Bands 
armed with rifles and strong in numbers would not, 
of course, be equal to good troops, but they would not 
in tbe least resemble the bands of 1863, and Bussia 
will be compelled to scatter throughout the Polish 
provinces a still greater number of active forces than 
during the last insurrection. 

No one can imagine that the Polish Question is in 
reality settled. All its component parts are quite as 
jilive now as formerly. As yet the state of affairs has 
been improved only in one respect, — the people hav^ 
been removed from the direct influence of the upper 
classes of society inclined to revolution. That 'measure 
is certainly a considerable obstacle to any indigenous 
rising, but it oflers no impediment to a rebellion sus* 

' * In the event of a war with Bussia, Austria has no oocasion to divide 
her forces for the defence of any other boundary, for she wiU be backed by 
a sympathetic Europe. CSan it be expected that Prussia will assist in 
wresting from Austria the inheritance of Germany on the Danube? 
Would Italy throw herself into the struggle, in order that she may be 
repaid, as Greece was repaid in 1854, by the landing of Francis II. at 
Naples with a suitable force ? 
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tained from without A province that remains loyal 
when occupied by an enemy is a burden to him, 
because the necessity of keeping it in submission 
divides his forces. But the western provinces of 
Bussia^ in their present condition — and not only the 
kingdom of Poland, but even the province of Volhynia 
as well, where the Catholics number only ten per cent, 
of the population — will certainly become thoroughly 
Polish and hostile to Bussia on the first appearance of 
a foreign foe. The " intelligent classes," little scrupu- 
lous in the means they employ, would immediately seize 
the power they formerly possessed, and compel the 
local population, agaiust their will, to toil ,for the foe of 
Bussia with a zeal equal to that which a trueborn Pole 
would employ. The numerical preponderance of the 
Russian race would not impair tlie quality or weaken 
the numbers of the armed forces which the province of 
Volhynia would add to the ranks of the enemy ; ten 
per cent, of the population, hostile to Bussia, will 
easily supply a full contingent for the entire province, 
provided the maintenance of the families of those who 
go to the war be laid on the remaining masses. It is 
not necessary to speak of the provinces in which the 
majority of the population is under the influence of 
the Catholic priesthood, and it appears equally futile 
to repeat the well-known truth that until the majority 
of the educated classes and of the landed proprietors 
in the western provinces become Bussian (an end to- 
wards which but little advance has been made), that 
part of the Empire will be subjected to all the eventu- 
alities of war in the same degree as the kingdom of 
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Poland. Tbis position of affairs is well known at 
Vienna, Pesth, and Cracow. 

Of course Austria will not enter upon a war except 
under particularly favourable circumstances. She 
holds the Polish Question as a kind of lightning con- 
ductor, in case of the Eastern Question being raised. 
The latter, on the other hand, is a direct incentive to 
a European coalition against Bussia. By pressing it, 
in the sense in which it is generally understood, Bussia 
would create the circumstances which would be favour- 
able to it. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

POLAND MUST BB ADMITTED INTO THE SLAvis 

FAMILY 

The Polish Question can only remain a weapon in 
the hands of Austria until the western region of 
the Empire, or at all events its six purely Bussian 
provinces, become thoroughly Bussian ; and this 
object can easily be attained.* The question will 
then present itself in a different light, both to Bussia 
and her neighbours. The absurdity of the dream of " 
the restoration of old Poland, which was not a nation, 
but a casual historical Federation established by force, 
and quite identical with the proposed " Austrb-Danu- 
bian" and " Tartaro-Balkan " Federations of the 
present day, will be patent to all, even to the Poles 
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* The manner in which the Russification of those provinces can be 
effected has now become very clear : — ^it will require a few tens of mil- 
lions of roubles, pertinacity without violence, sincerity in execution, and 
three or four years of time. For every ten million roubles not invested 
in time in the Russification of the country beyond the Dnieper, it will be 
necessary to spend one hundred millions extra during the first war in 
which we may be engaged, and in which we shall continue to remain in a 
highly dangerous position, notwithstanding such an expenditure. Sacrifices 
for the western provinces constitute a war, not a peace expenditure, and 
they should therefore not be laid to the account of the current budget, 
nor made commensurate with its expansibility. 
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themselves, equally with the dream of the restoration 
of the empire of Charles V. Until the year 1863, the 
Poles could nt)t have been blamed for such a dream ; 
they had not the means of convincing themselves of 
its futility. How were they not to dream of the 
Poland of 1772, when they saw that a Russian could 
not obtain an appointment at Jitomir, simply because 
he was a Russian I The Poles who have emigrated 
still retain their ideas ; but the Poles of Russia, who 
have not entirely lost their heads, begin to under- 
stand the actual state of affairs. One more bold and 
sensible step, and Russia will be able to take the 
Polish Question out of the hands of Austria and place 
it in her own, converting it into a private Slavonian 
Question. 

As I do not think I can be suspected of a want of 
patriotism, I consider that I am right in expressing 
my opinion on the question of the boundaries of 
Poland, so far as it concerns the general position of 
affairs. ; : 

Contemporary history has rendered suflSciently dear 
the substance of the quarrel between Russia and 
Poland, that has lasted for four centuries. Poland has 
acted in that quarrel not as the chief party interested, 
but in ' the name of Lithuania, i. e. in that of the 
western half of Russia, to the rights and pretensions 
of which she accidentally succeeded. The principal 
pretension was, nevertheless, the unity of Russia under 
the sceptre of a Western or Eastern Dynasty. The 
dispute was settled at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and everything that had anciently belonged to 
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Russia ivas then restored to her. The fusion of the. two 
halves would now have been complete if the first two 
successors of Catherine had undeviatingly followed in 
her footsteps; the causes that render the fusion diffi- 
cult have been created, solely by the policy of the 
Russian Gk)vemment between 1796 and 1830. In 
any case, the difficulty is purely artificial, and re* 
minds us, not of the long-continued quarrel between 
England and Ireland, but of the opposition of the 
higher classes of Naples, Hanover, or Frankfort, 
although in a more trenchant form. While the oppo*- 
sition lasts, it constitutes an actual danger in case of 
war; but measures of Government, similar to those 
which once gave that opposition power, may how as 
easily take that power away. ■ ' ;:^ 

In this respect we have not to deal with an historical 
question, for history has already pronounced her last 
word ; but with an administrative, financial, and police 
question, which is not so important as to tie the hands 
of a natural policy on our part. But beyond the 
Russian border lies a border which is purely Polish, 
which we acquired accidentally, and which is a source 
of constant disturbance in our western provinces ; 
and here the matter assumes another, aspect, for we 
stand on foreign soil, and see not an artificial, but a 
real disregard of Russian authority. The wisest and 
the most equitable measures introduced on that border- 
land, such as the allotment of land to the peasantry; 
can only be politically useful for a time, or during 
the life of the generation which benefited by, them. 
Within a few years there will be a million of citizens 
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n the kingdom of Poland,* instead of two hundred 
thousand ; such, probably, will be the final result of 
the allotment of land to the peasantry. 

Being now convinced of the impossibility of making 
any concessions whatever, the Russian Government is 
of necessity compelled to extend the measures already 
adopted in the western provinces, to the kingdom of 
Poland ; but nature will not be violated, and identical 
measures do not lead to identical results in the western 
provinces and in the kingdom of Poland. The former 
can and should be thoroughly Russified, and within 
the shortest possible period ; but for the Russification 
of the kingdom of Poland, in the present social condi- 
tion of Russia, there is scarcely any hope ; we can only 
put a Russian sign-board over it. Without speaking 
of the great intensity of the Polish national feeling, 
side by side with the kingdom of Poland lies Galicia, 
an inexhaustible source of Polish feeling and Polish 
visions, and from whence they cannot be prevented 
from inundating the provinces that belong to Russia. 
Even. the conquest of Cracovian Gkdicia would not 
improve the situation in the present state of things; 
it would only double the numbers of those by whom 
we are opposed. Nevertheless, the measures which are 
adopted with a view to Russifying the kingdom of 
Poland, although of little promise, are of this tempo- 
rary benefit, that they constitute the most complete 
negation of the autonomy of the kingdom. It is im- 
possible as yet, either to make concessions to the Poles, 

* The author, as is customary now with Eussian writers, calls Uie 
Idngdom of Poland ** the provinces on the Vistula." — Trans. ' 
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or to cherish a well-foanded hope of overcoming themr 
This unsatisfactory state of things is probably only a 
passing crisis in Russian history, but one which will 
last until Bussia, after having in some places out- 
grown the tribal ]imits of her own Russian people, 
shall become in reality the head of the Slave world. '^ 
A firm elevation of the Slavonian banner would 
place the Polish Question on another footing, and 
give it a legitimate issue. After the Bussification of 
the western provinces, and the proclamation of the 
Slavonian idea, the kingdom of Poland will not con- 
stitute a Bussian internal question. The Polish nation > 
will have to choose between the position of a younger 
brother of the Bussian people and that of a German 
province. Even now the Poles are only the leavings 
of the German feast, at which their kindred, and por- 
tions of their own body, from the Save to the Vistula, 
were devoured. Can a narrow strip of land, hemmed 
in between Bussia and Germany, maintain itself in 
the position of a State, disposing of a sovereign liberty 
of action, — a liberty that now only belongs to great 
Powers ? Whatever the extent to which we may con-*^ 
sider the Poles to be dreamers, it is impossible and 
contrary to logic, that many of them, and especially 
the most clever of them, should not see the inevitable 
necessity of a choice between tribal independence 
and ruin. It is unnecessary to speak of the Polish 
emigrants ; — they have become a nation of wandering I 
adventurers, for whom sedition on the Vistula, or any- 
where else, is only a pretext ; but the Poles with fixed 
habitations, even the most fanatical of them, will 
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understand their position as soon as they see three^ 
fifths of. the estates in the provinces of Minsk and 
Yolhynia in Russian hands, and particularly when they 
find themselyes not on the borders, but in the centre 
of a country which sympathetically accepts the priority 
of . jElus^ia in a general Confederation. As a man who 
pftturaUy attaches much value to his nationality, the 
Pole is in a, position. from which he cannot escape. He 
may be prevented from breaking out into revolt, but 
the hourly idea of revolt cannot be removed fi^om him. 
His illusions respecting ISTapoleon having been dis- 
pelled, h$ BOW rests his hopes on the Diet of Lemberg, 
on BaroTx Benst, or on !Pungary ; while a man lives, 
he must hppe in something. He will cease to rave 
about; the destruction of Russia, as soon as the possi- 
bility of establishing a realizable Poland, without 
becoming a Russian traitor, shall have flashed upon 
him, 

: The existence of a Russian Party among the Poles 
h^s hitherto been an impossibility, for such a party 
coqld have had no defiaite object in view. The Poles 
have considered it more convenient and desirable to 
restore ancient Poland at the expense of Russia,. than 
to establish a Polish nationality within its narrow 
limits with our aid, . But when, on. the one hand, the 
Poles sh9>ll have lost all hope of being able to coa- 
vince the Russian inhabitants of the provinces of 
Grodno and Minsk, when once on their legs, that 
they have something in common, with them; and 
when, on the other hand, a hope shall have arisen of 
preserving true Poland, ten men, earnestly^ united, 
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tvill be able to lay the fouiidation of a dominant party.' 
Many absurd dreamers will of com^e be left, but 
strength lies everywhere in advanced ideas, ' Hot. in 
the multitude that lags behind. " ! 

The creation of stich a party implies the taking of 
the Polish Question out of the hands of Austria and "^ 
placing it in those of Bussia^ it implies also the 
laying of our principal dattger upon the back of our 
foe. 

What then should be done with that object ? I think, 
nothing very extraordinary: w6 have only to con- 
tinue the Russification of the western provinbefe with 
a determination unmixed with violence, and without 
sparing any sacrifices ; we must consider the Poles as 
a Slavonian people, who have, in the eyes of Bti^ia, 
the same right to existence and to Russian aid in the 
future, for the reuniting of its sundered but still living 
members, just like any other Slavonian people J and 
having placed such an object before them, we should 
discriminate between those who are sincere aild in- 
sincere in their desire to attain it, for without such 
a discrimination it is impossible to govern even one's 
own people. This task cannot be accomplished by 
Russia so long as she does not recognize her histo- 
rical destiny and the real import of the obstacles 
before her ; but it will probably not be very difficult 
when all these facts shall have obtained recognition 
in Russia. The Poles do not respond to the Czech 
call to Austrian Pan-Slavism, in order that they should 
not lose the support of a Government in which their 
^ntir6 hopes are as yet centred. The voice of Russia 
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is another matter. The laws of logic and probabilities 
will have been tamed upside down if a call from the 
Busslan Government, inviting the Poles to occupy 
their legitimate position in the Slave family be not 
soon responded to by a strong party. 

It is impossible to raise the Slavonian banner with* 
out recognizing the legitimate position of the Poles in 
the Slavonian%family« Four millions of Russian Poles, 
and two millions of Austrian Poles, daily incited to 
hatred of Russia, would form a wall between us and 
Western Slavonia. On the other hand, the perpetua- 
tion of the present state of things in Poland, elevated 
into a principle, will frighten the Slave world and 
destroy all confidence in Russia at its very root The 
Slaves, who to thiis day fear the phantom of an insa- 
tiable Russian ambition would consider our brotherly 
call 93 a stratagem. An insurrection of the Poles, 
although possible against Russia, would become impos- 
sible against a Federation that shall voluntarily recog- 
nize the priority of Russia — ^a Federation that shall 
have surrounded their country on all sides. To me 
these things are as clear as that twice two make four. 
I do not know whether they are equally clear to 
others. 

The recognition of the right of the Polish race to 
form part of the Slavonian family, would not lead to 
anything similar to the political system of the Mar- 
quess Wielopolski, provided effective measures be 
adopted for the Russification of the western pro- 
vinces. It would, indeed, be diametrically opposed 
to that system, the ultimate object of which was the 
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concentration of the Polish power, for the purpose of 
employing it in the East, in the resuscitation of the 
ancient, violently created Polish dominion. The 
recognition of the Slavonian right of the Poles to / ^ 
direct their power towards the West, to the restora- 
tion of a real and legitimate Poland, converts them 
into an advanced guard of the Slavonian movement, 
and transfers the Polish Question from ^e hands of 
Austria into those of Russia. 

If Russia should, sooner or later, restore the Slave 
world, she will have succeeded in that work in virtue 
of having been called to it by Providence, and in con- 
sequence of having been entrusted with the fulfilment 
of destinies marked out for humanity. But it is im- 
possible to serve Providence and to deny justice at 
the same time, particularly to a member of our own 
family. 

Except in respect to the irritation to which the 
events of many centuries have given rise between 
Poles and Russians, the Polish Question, being one 
of race, in no way diflfers from other local Slavonian 
Que&tions* 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

* 

THE POLIOY AND FUTURB OF THE SLAVE BAOES. 

All the Slave races are in the same position, approxi- 
mately, as the Poles. They all have to choose be- 
tween two issues : either to close in around Russia in 
order to preserve their national individuality, or to 
sacrifice their individuality entirely. The vast debat- 
able zone between the confines of the purely Russian 
and the purely German races, already, to a great ex- 
tent, politically seized by the Qermanic race, will be 
Germanized to the last man ; there can be no doubt 
of that, if each of the mosaic squares of which that 
zone is composed be left to its own resources. As soon 
as the unification of Germany shall have been com- 
pleted, there will be no hope left for the Slaves on 
either bank of the Save. Prussia does not act in the 
same manner as Austria. When Frederick the Great 
learnt that the rural population of Pomerania still 
spoke Slavonian, he ordered an end to be put to such a 
disgrace^ and the disgrace no longer existed towards 
the end of his reign. Many Western writers invite the 
Slaves to " submit to their fate willingly, and to dis- 
appear from off the face of the globe without leaving 
any trace of themselves, histoiy having provided no 
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comer for tfaem, and it being impossible to oppose the 
laws of natore and history/' There can be no donbt 
that this will happen if the Slaves be left to defend 
themselves independenUj of each other. The Czechs, 
sorronnded on all sides by Germans, will be the first 
to disappear ; the tnrn of the other Slaves will soon 
come. Had not Bossia suddenly put in an appearance 
on the confines of Europe, there would now have been 
no mention of the Slaves, and there would have been 
no motive for the revival of the spirit of Slavism. 
What Russia has thus commenced unconsciously, she 
alone can finish consciously. Not only is it impos^ 
sible for the Slaves to avoid their &te — that of losing 
their national individuality — except by grasping the 
hand of Russia, but even if they were to set them^ 
selves up by some miracle, they would never be able 
to retain their independence, except by resting upon 
Russia. What international independence, based on 
their own individual strength, can the scattered Slavo- 
nian groups ever achieve, hemmed in as they are by the 
Germans and Magyars, and overcome by the masses ' 
and superior culture of the former, and the strong 
political organization of the latter ? In these days, 
when Europe is divided into a few enormous masses, 
when only that State which can put forward half a 
million of soldiers has a right to separate existence 
when even such old countries as Holland and Switzer- 
land are beginning to fear for their future, who cares 
for such international rubble as the Czechs, Croats, and 
others, and since, moreover, that rubble is not recog- 
nized, is despised by powerful neighbours whom it 
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humiliates, and across whose history, hopes, and in- 
terests it suddenly places itself? The Slaves are 
numerous from Saxony to the Archipelago; their 
mass acting together is powerful, and might withstand 
the pressure of Qermany. But how can the general 
connection of those masses be constituted ? By 
union ? The country of the Slaves is intersected in 
several directions by strips of alien and hostile races 
under whose dominion they still remain ; the several 
Slave groups cannot give each other a hand without 
extraneous aid. In what language^ morever, is such 
a tribal union to speak ? It is stated that at the Diet 
of Prague in 1848, the representatives of the several 
Slavonian groups spoke to each other in German. 
In this respect, as in everything else, they require 
unification, and they will never attain it by them- 
selves. The Bulgarians will certainly not elect to 
use the language of the Czechs, nor the Czechs the 
Servian, as a common political vehicle of thought 
Certain of. the Slavonian tribes, moreover, such as 
the Bulgarians, Slovenians, and Slovaks, reduced to 
the position of lower classes of the population in their 
own country, must first of all become a nation, a pro- 
cess that requires time, and during that time they 
cannot live without tutelage. The Slaves are many, 
they are clever, brave, and they are thirsting with a 
growing desire for national life ; but they can neither 
attain it nor retain it by themselves. The Slavonian 
world may be likened to the cosmical nebula which 
can only be converted into a world by . a unifying 
centre of gravity. 
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Eastern Question or in anything else, suddenly taking 
advantage of opportunities ; for a v^atch has long been 
kept for any step that Russia may take. She can 
certainly accomplish much at a time when Europe is 
a prey to that discord which recurs periodically ; but 
the more she accomplishes, the sooner will her rivals 
make up their quarrels in order to combine cordially 
against her. Russia has no reliable allies in Europe, 
beyond the members of her own family— the Slaves 
and the Orthodox. As soon as that family is tho- 
roughly imbued with confidence in Russia, it will be 
necessary at the first favourable opportunity to assist 
it in rising, i.e. it will be necessary to reach that 
family by a victory at the outset. For the con- 
tinuation of a prolonged struggle, or one that will 
have to be frequently renewed (a kind of struggle 
that is unavoidable), Russia will, by-and-b}^ have 
allies of her own. 

The principal international difficulties of Russia in 
the Eastern Question, in Polish affairs, and in respect 
to her dominion in the Black Sea, are all wound up 
in a ball — ^it is impossible to touch one without the 
other. The Eastern Question cannot be divided in 
the Balkans, the Polish Question cannot be unravelled 
at Warsaw, and the Black Sea Question does not 
terminate in the Bosphorus. All three difficulties 
are tied up in a common knot, which lies on the 
Middle Danube. As in the fairy tale the horrors of 
the enchanted castle are dissipated only by a blow 
given to the magic shield hidden in its secret recess, 
so also the political difficulties of Russia, apparently 
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without any issue, can only be solved by a blow the 
direction of which was indicated long ago by Prince 
Paskeyitch. None of the questions by which Russia 
is assailed can be seized singly, because none contains 
within itself the substance of the entire question, 
but only presents one of its sides: the substance is, 
the Pan-Slayist Question. The task is uot easy of 
accomplishment, but that is just the reason why 
Russia requires allies, and exactly those allies which 
she can obtain in such a cause. 

We have seen the impossibility of opening the 
Slavonian Question in the southern group of Slaves. 
Russia cannot reach that group, and besides she has 
nothing to do there. As soon as the affairs of the 
northern Slave &mily are satisfieu^torily arranged, 
Turkey will lose the roof under which she is now 
living out her numbered days. Nor could any efforts 
on the part of the Maritime Powers prolong her 
existence for a single year under such circumstances. 
Russia will, in all probability, come into collision 
with an European alliance on the Middle Danube, but 
she will scarcely meet one in Turkey. 

It is clear Russia cannot permit the fate of the 
debatable zone of her outer borders to be decided in 
a sense un&vourable to her interests. Meanwhile it js 
beyond doubt that the fate of that region will be 
settled in a fully hostile sense to Russia^ in the 
measure in which any foreign intervention, from what- 
ever quarter, shall have been admitted. In other 
words, Russia will breathe freely only after she has 
settled the affitirs of her outer borders by her own 
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power, with the aid of the sympathetic forces which 
are now crushed, and without asking leave of Europe. 
But for this purpose it is first of all necessary to think 
a little about those sympathetic forces and to inspire 
them with the assurance that tbey have a common 
interest with Bussia. 

Speaking more positively, the solution of pending 
questions in a sense hostile to the interests of Russia, 
means a solution which shall transport the question 
from the outer to the inner borders of Russia, which 
will inevitably take place if the international questions 
in which Russia is concerned are not settled by herself* 
Since the Crimean war, while Russia has maintained 
an attitude only of observation, all the most important 
political events in Europe have decidedly been to the 
prejudice of Russia.* It will be the same in the 
future. Considering the general absence of sympathy 
with Russia, it would be wrong to rely on mere 
fate and opportunity, and to shut Russia up within 
herself. A policy of expectation will not avert the 
decisive moment, but will create such a condition of 
affairs around that it will be impossible for Russia 
either to submit to her fate or to fight with success. 
The Eastern Question will sooner or later make a move 
of its own accord, apart from the will of Russia,-^ 

» 

* The war of 1859 gave Bussia a new rival in the Eastern Question, 
and strengthened the enemy's camp by an army of 200,000 men ; the* 
Danish war impaired the position of Bussia in the Baltic ; the war of 
1866 concentrated the forces and attention of Austria on questions of par- 
ticular moment to Bussia, and placed, as a reserve in her rear, an united 
Germany, bound to guarantee German interests ; while the Oandiote and 
Greek collision has rendered Turkey secure for many years to come^ 
and has given her renewed confidence. . '• • 
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whether in conseqaence of internal events in the 
Balkan peninsula, or as the effect of some new combi- 
nation in Europe; and it will then bring simultaneously 
to the sur&ce all the political difficalties of Russia in 
Poland, in the Black Sea, even on the Caucasus. 

The most ordinary event — ^a wide-spread insurrection 
in any part of Turkey which, after negotiations in the 
proper quarter, might give the Austrians a pretext for 
crossing the Save ** for the protection of her security 
during the continuance of the troubles,** may serve as 
the beginning of the end. Europe would not in such a 
case divide into two camps for the defence of the hate- 
ful interests of Russia in the Eastern Question. Eng- 
land will always side with those who will defend the 
Balkan peninsula against Russia ; Prussia will cover 
Austria with her guarantee, as in 1854, which is tanta- 
mount to a defensive alliance ; France would not at 
such a time break with England, Austria, and Prussia, 
in order to clear the road to Constantinople for Russia. 
What will Russia have to do in such a case ? Cross the 
Danube and leave Austria aside ? That would be im- 
possible. Should she march on Austria? But as yet, in 
the event of a war on the Eastern Question, all the pro^ 
babilities are on the side of Austria. In addition to 
the fact that Europe will not allow her to be sacrificed, 
it is she, and not Russia, that holds the key of the 
debatable border. Supported by the guarantee of 
Prussia, by England, by Turkey, and by a revolution 
on the western frontier of Russia, which Austria can 
at any time incite, Austria can scarcely be deemed 
vulnerable from the side of Russia, considering also 
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the relation that the forces of the two couhiaries bear 
to each other ; and it is more likelj that the a^ressioi^ 
will proceed from Austria. As long as the means of 
Bnssia for acting on the Austrian Slaves consist merely 
in a Slavoniah Committee, which has not the means of 
carrying out one-tenth part of its modest desires, and 
while the means at the disposal of Austria for acting 
on the Russian Slaves consist of a Diet at Leopol 
(Lemberg) and of 100,000 Polish soldiers (for under 
the Austrian Standard all Galicians are Poles); as 
long as a Russian party does not exist, not only 
beyond the Carpathians, but even on the Vistula, while 
7,000,000 of Russian subjects who confess to Polish 
priests belong, in an inmiense majority, in the event 
of war, to the ranks of the Austrian party, — the 
success of Russia is very little probable. 

The active forces of Austria are backed by reserves, 
strong in numbers, which Russia does not possess; 
Austria may by a signal raise an organized insurrec- 
tion along the whole of the western border of Russia, 
and cause her army to be subdivided. Russia, on the 
other hand, can do nothing of a similar kind to Aus- 
tria. She may, perhaps, meet with sympathy, but 
not a single hand will be raised in her favour. There 
is consequently every probability that the Austrians 
would give battle with considerably superior forces. 
And what would be the consequences to Russia of the 
loss of a battle under circumstances such as prevailed 
in 1863 ? In my opinion the consequences would be 
the retreat of Russia beyond the Dnieper, and the 
restoration of Poland within the limits of 1772, with 
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an Archduke at the head. In such a serious struggle 
Austria would not show herself stingy as regards 
Qalicia. Russia can of course be made much stronger 
than she is at present ; it is a question of her natural 
resources, not of their present organization. But, 
neyerthelesSi until Russia raises the Slave Standard, 
while the Slave Question remains concentrated in the 
hands of Austria — materially on the other side of the 
border, and politically on this side of it — the chances 
of success in the case of a war, whether it be one on 
the Eastern Question as in 1854, or a war on the 
Polish Question as might have happened in 1863, will 
not be on the side of Russia. By taking the matter 
up properly, Russia can arm herself sufficiently, in 
order to defeat, with good luck, both the Austrians 
and a coalition on the Middle Danube ; but even in 
such case, meeting only Austrians in Austria, Russia 
will not be in a position to secure the results of the vic- 
tory, achieved; and unless she is able to do this, the 
Eastern Question will always remain unapproachable 
to her. Within a few years it would become necessary 
to begin anew, and to act within the same vicious 
circle. 

J3ut what. will happen if Russia is not victorious 
from want of allies, whether official or non-official? 
The Eastern Question will be solved in the sense of 
the negotiations of 1863, which removed the Austrian 
frontier to the Balkans, and gave up the Danube to its 
very mouth into Gkrman or Hungarian hands (which 
comes to the same thing in r^ity), and the conse- 
quence of which will be at no distant future the con- 
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version of the Black Sea into a Germano-Turkish 
lake until it shall have become entirely German. The | 
war on the Eastern Question will inevitably be fought I 
out (except on the sea-coast) on the western frontier j 
of Bussia. If Russia be not victorious, the question / 
of the Turkish, as well as that of the Polish borders, ' 
will be solved in a sense unfavourable to Bussia, i. e. 
Russia will be thrown a century back. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

WHAT SHOULD BB THB POUOT OF RUSSIA ? 

While the dispute between France and Prussia con- 
tinues, Russia can dispose of a certain measure of free 
action. When that dispute cools down or is settled, 
she will be compelled to take even the slightest diffi- 
culty by assault. Then, in all probability, will be 
realized that Anglo-Austro-Prussian alliance which is 
vastly more dangerous to Russia than an alliance of 
the Western Powers. As yet this consummation is 
only impeded by personal tendencies, the chivalrous 
character of the old King, and the indelible recol- 
lections of the House of Austria. 

Russia's chief enemy is by no means Western Europe, 
but the German race with its enormous pretensions. 
The victory will be on the side of him who first gets 
the upper hand in that disputed ground, — Slavonic 
by race and German by political geography, — which 
divides two powerful nations. When the unity of 
the German race is completed in the bounds it has 
proudly assigned to itself, and when it begins to Ger- 
manize the Slavonians by Prussian measures, it will 
be too late to go to law. The Slaves outside of the 
boundaries of Russia will be its sacrifice. At the same 
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time the fate of the last great Aryan race will be ^ 
sealed, with all that it promises for humanity, together 
with the fate of those political fragments of the ortho* 
dox world still preserved outside of Bussia, and the 
import of Russia's history, with which no nation can 
. part with impunity. 

I shall speak my mind frankly: contemporary 
Russia has already grown out of the limits of race which ' 
give legality and firmness to the existence of a State, 
but has not yet attained that higher legality, of being 
the centre of her own special Slavonic and orthodox 
world. Russia cannot be consolidated in her present 
state ; political, like natural, history, does not eternize 
undefined, unfinished phases. All depends now on 
the way in which the Slave Question is decided* 
Russia must either extend her pre-eminence to the 
Adriatic or withdraw again beyond the Dnieper. 
She has hitherto steadily advanced towards the solu- 
tion of the historic problem which is before her. 

At the time when the Slavonian and orthodox 
world began to be threatened with thraldom, the 
Muscovite Empire grew out of a Norman Principality 
and gathered round it the kindred Great-Russian race, 
and, later, all the branches of the Russian people, 
receiving in that process of absorption the legacy 
of the moral inheritance of the expiring Empire of 
the East, until at last it crossed the confines of a 
Slavonian world of alien origin. It is now either 
too early or too late to stop. Russia might have 
remained a great Power, without leaving in the 
West the boundaries of her race, and without taking ^ 
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iipou . herself the mission, now converted into a duty, 
of regenerating the Christian East; but she has done 
it, and it may be confidently asserted that she could 
not have done otherwise. As the head of a great 
race, gradually reasserting itself in her person, and as 
a refuge of all the orthodox, Russia has never enclosed 
herself within strictly defined boundaries, and has 
indeed been compelled to step beyond them. Russian 
Tsars have always borne and still bear a stamp of a 
peculiar character, which has not permitted them 
since the days of Ivan III. to confine themselves, 
r exclusively, within the borders of their own Empire — 
I the stamp of the only truly Slave and orthodox Tsars 
\ who lived amidst the ruins of the Slavonian or ortho- 
ndox.East of Europe. The idea of the community of 
the Slave race has always existed in Russia, in the 
form of a tendency to union with kindred by blood — 
first with the people of Great Russia, next with the 
Russian race in general, including all its transitional 
forms ; . and it is therefore natural that that idea should 
have at last grown to its present significance. A 
similar tendency has never been manifested in Poland, 
which has always regarded herself in the light of a 
State, not a people, and she has therefore never been 
of importance to her kindred neighbours. Russia now 
stands amidst a Slavonian world that is not Russian, 
and that is divided by an arbitrary Une between her 
own dominion and that of Germany. At the same 
time, the consciousness of the identity of race on either 
side of that line, and a comprehension of the com- 
munity of material and moral requirements, are rapidly 
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ripening. This is the decisive hour that can never 
return, and that admits of no long hesitation. One 
of two courses must be adopted. Bussia must either 
acknowledge herself to be a State in the sense of old 
Poland, and nothing more than a State, alien in her 
heart to everything outside the boundaries which have 
been accidentally given to her, and proceed in a deci- 
sive manner to root out every independent feature of 
the races of which she is composed or which are still 
to enter into her composition ; she must in such a case 
sincerely and openly renounce all thought of Slavism 
or of the orthodox East, and that community with 
them which envenoms her relations with Europe,' cast- 
ing them away from her and regarding them in the 
same manner as Prussia or France ; in fact, shutting 
herself up at home and maintaining her borders by 
force, until in the course of centuries they become 
merged with the body of the Empire ; or, leaving to 
the Bussian people their inalienable pre-eminence in 
the Slavonian world, and to the Bussian language its 
undoubted right to be the political and connecting 
tongue of that world, Bussia must open her arms to 
all those who are nearer akin to her than to Europe, 
receiving them as younger but independent members 
of the same great &.mily. 

The first of these two decisions - would be opposed 
to history — a dangerous road! But that is not all. 
Although such a decision might have been possible 
under the reign of Catherine II., it is at present. alnaost 
impossible. We have gone too far: tribal aflSnities 
have been aroused, the Eastern Question has. been 
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raised, divided Poland has become an apple of discord 
between the Germanic and Russian races ; the general 
connection of all these difficulties has visibly asserted 
itself, and bears a well-defined name. The relations 
between Russia and Europe cannot be restored to a 
character of sincerity until the storm has burst and 
been dispelled. Russia will not be believed if she 
does not make use of all the means at her disposal, 
direct and indirect, in order to solve in her own &vour 
questions that cannot be laid aside, and which will be 
decided to her disadvantage if taken up by any other 
Power. The first consequence of such a course will 
be that the Black Sea will be entirely taken away 
fi*om Russia, and that a hostile predominance will be 
established on it The second will be the hatred 
of the forty millions of Slaves and Orthodox whom 
Russia will have repelled, and who will certainly in 
such a case join the ranks of the enemy — a course 
which they will not be able to avoid. The third will 
be the excessive and crushing power of the German 
race, neighbouring Russia. The fourth will be a dis- 
pute about Poland, with all its possible results ; the 
united Germans will not voluntarily present their flank 
to Russia when they might protect it, nor make a 
present to Russia of a soil so well adapted to receive 
the seeds of Germanism in the future ; they will not 
let slip an opportunity of keeping Russia constantly on 
the alert ; they will have an account to settle with 
us on the shores of the Baltia The fifth consequence 
will be ^'additional articles" relative to Finland, 
Livonia, Bessarabia, the Crimea. By renouncing 
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her historical destiny, Russia at the same time re- 
nounces the only allies on whom she can ever depend. 
We may gain a battle by our own efforts, and in our 
own name, but we cannot attain any objects. And at 
the same time we shall have to carry on a fight with 
the same obstacles and with the same enemies — a 
defensive, not an offensive struggle, not in order to 
terminate that struggle with a triumph, but merely to 
neutralize as much as possible its unfavourable issue. ^ 
The historical move of Russia from the Dnieper to the > 
Vistula, was a declaration of war to Europe, which had 
broken into a part of the Continent that did not belong 
to her. Russia now stands in the midst of the enemy's v 
lines — such a condition is only temporary : she must 
either drive back the enemy or abandon her position. 

But besides the two lines of action which have 
just been passed in review, there is a third — a middle 
course. This is the worst of all. It consists in irri- 
tating the whole world against us without doing 
anything in reality, and without making positive pre- • 
parations for anything. The Lord forbid that Russia 
should enter upon such a course. 

A war for the independence of any people or State, 
can only have that independence in view ; there is 
nothing to be said to the contrary. As far as Russia 
is concerned, there is no sensible reason, moral, polito- 
economical, or military, for desiring new annexations 
in Europe ; in the Russian mind there is no idea of o 
converting kindred countries into subject provinces. 
Red Russia (Ruthenia) and Ismaal are Russian by theiit 
nature. When the racea allied to Russia by^bod 
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shall have been completely liberated, the country 
watered by the Vistula becomes no longer ours. In 
the Slavonian and orthodox countries which surround 
Bussia, there are six or eight principal centres of 
gravitation (this has not yet become sufficiently clear) ; 
and it is around these that the national units must 
collect. 

If Russia continues to pursue her historical path, 
her peaceful eflforts in fiivour of those who are nearest 
to her should not be indiscriminate, but in strict 
conformity with the peculiar conditions and require- 
ments of each centre, taken separately. In addition 
to these natural groups, there is yet another place on 
the earth immeasurably important to Russia, having 
no national . character, but fmm its exceptionable 
position too important to belong to any small people 
— Constantinople, with the surrounding suburbs, 
country, and straits. The most positive interests of 
Russia render it desirable that that city, far more 
- eternal than Rome, should become the free city of a 
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If there be any sense in history and the liberation 
of the Slaves be effected, their mutual relations towards 
each other and towards Russia will be determined by 
the force of things. The independence of each mem- 
ber of the liberated family in his internal affairs, a 
separate Ruler and separate political institutions, as 
may be most convenient to each, — ^aU this is already 
settled by history. But independence in an inter- 
Jiational and military point of view is quite a different 
question. • It is not enough to be freed, it is neces- 
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sary to remain free. In the present state of Europe 
there is no room for a heap of small nations, disposing ^ 
of their own small armies, declaring war, making 
peace and alliances — each in its own person. And 
where ? — Between the Bassian and the future German 
Empire. And what, we ask, are those nations ? "^ 
Eejected races, not recognized by Europe, whose 
masters of yesterday will long continue to regard 
them as rebel subjects, and await a fitting opportunity 
for enslaving them anew, 

To create such a condition of chaos, pregnant as it / 
would be with quarrels, disorders, and internecine strife . 
— a condition of which even to-morrow's existence (_ 
would be uncertain, and which would be burdensome 
to all, and to the liberators in particular — would be 
taking upon oneself not the restoration, but the de- ^ 
struction of legitimate rights and of order in Europe, 
and holding up to derision one of the greatest of all 
questioQS in which the world is concerned. Affairs 
would, moreover, soon return to the same issueless 
condition. The liberated East of Europe, if it be ^ 
liberated at all, will require : a durable bond of union, 
a common head with a common council, the trans- 
action of international affairs and the military com-* 
mand in the hands of that head, the Tsar of Bussia^ 
the natural Chief of all the Slaves and Orthodox. 

It is necessary that the citizens of each nation in 
the Union should have the full rights of a citizen of 
the entire Union. There is no necessity to place all the 
military forces of the confederate nations under the 
banner of Russia, after the^model of the North Ger- 
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manic Confederation ; it will be sufficient if the active 
army, whether on a peace or a war footing, and whe- 
ther at home or abroad, according to circamstances, 
should, together with the federal fortresses and the 
entrances into the Black Sea, be at the entire disposal 
and under the sole government of the head of the 
Union. The great confederate family, independent in 
each of its separate parts, will thus form but one State 
as regards the rest of the world. 

Having determined to speak the whole of my mind, 
I must add the following. Although the personal 
relations between reigning families are of less import- 
ance now than formerly, yet some degree of importance 
attaches to them still. At the same time, in a Union 
of people of the same race, subjection to one head, 
the introduction of a variety of dynastic traditions, 
connections, and claims, might shake the foundations 
and perhaps destroy the newly-created unity. When 
the great Eastern family shall have arisen, its union 
can only be consolidated by a community of family 
thrones in one dynasty. Every Russian, as well as 
every Slave and every orthodox Christian, should de- 
sire to see chiefly the Bussian reigning House cover 
the liberated soil of Eastern Europe with its biunches, 
under the supremacy and lead of the Tsar of Bussia, 
long recognized, in the expectation of the people, as 
the direct heir of Constantino the Great. The isola- 
tion of the Eastern world of Europe, of which the 
foundations were laid in days of antiquity, is only 
now bearing fruit, after the lapse of fifteen hundred 
years. There was a time when the unification of which 
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I now speak began to be called into existence by the 
House of the Jagellons, but it was purely in dynastic, 
not popular, interests. Russia grew up apart from the 
Union, which therefore remained fruitless. 

I know that many will consider my conclusions mere 
poesy. But I have already expressed my conviction, 
based on a sufficient series of proofs ; should my poesy 
not be realized, notwithstanding that the history of a 
thousand years leads irresistibly to its realization, 
Russia will scarcely remain, as a State, within its 
present limits. Nationalities have now begun to form 
into groups; ill-defined boundaries have become un- 
stable; revolutions are effected with an astounding 
rapidity. The spirit of the age, in coi\junction_with 
the actual sense of the position of Russia^ tiidmits but 
of two solutions : either Russia as a local empire of the 
Russian race, or Russia as a concentration of the Slave 
and Orthodox world. 

As regards the present, those two solutions may be 
expressed by two verbs : to await or to act 

At first the action of Russia can only be moral. 
The open recognition of her right to be the repre- 
sentative of a kindred world, and the bringing back 
under the parental roof, at the first opportunity, of the 
last enslaved remnants of the Russian race, and an 
unanimous impulse on both sides towards the common 
object — these should precede political unification. 
There will then be no lack of favourable opportuni- 
ties ; the nineteenth century is not an age of peace and 
tranquil prosperity in Europe. 

But however great may be the unanimity, and how- 
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ever favourable the opportuDity, this great question 
can only be settled by force, and at first by Russian 
force alone. Now, more than ever, Russia requires an 
army commensurate in its numbers and its quality with 
the magnitude of the task which she has before her— 
an army that shall be Russian, not in an abstract 
sense, but an army that shall be educated by military 
commanders,' who understand the spirit of Russian 
soldiers and Russian regiments. With half-a-million 
such troops on the western frontier (which may be 
easily realized without exceeding the present expendi- 
ture), with unity and sole responsibility in command, 
according to the regulations of 1812, the task can be 
fulfilled. This can be as easily proved as that twice 
two make four. 

It is this view of the political requirements of the 
age, and of the nature of the eflforts which they de- 
mand, that I have made the foundation of my inquiries 
into ** the Armed Forces of Russia."* 

It does not, however, follow, from the political 
exposition of the question, that my calculations will 
be incorrect if the objects above described are not 
contemplated. Expectation demands exactly the same 
development of force as action. Events cannot be 
averted by expectation ; it is only the hour that will 
be chosen, not by Russia, nor for her convenience; 
the rest will remain unchanged. Russia will come 
into collision with the same adversaries, Prussia not 
excepted, and with the same number of soldiers and 

* A pamphlet to which the present work is, as it were, the political 
key. — ^Tbans. 
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guns, on the subject of the inaccessible Eastern Ques- 
tion and its inevitable supplement— the insoluble Polish 
Question, as well as in respect to the accessible Pan- 
Slavist Question, with this diflference only, that in the 
first case success will be as barren to Bussia as 
Novara was to Austria ; it would remove the danger 
to a distance ; whereas, in the second case, even defeat 
would be as fruitful as the same Novara was to 
Piedmont, by drawing tighter the bonds between 
Bussia and kindred races, and fortifying her, morally, 
for the future. 

Many will, doubtless, find my sincerity indiscreet. 
I have more than once been blamed for it, but I 
nevertheless retain my conviction that a Bussian 
should speak as openly of the affairs of his country as 
foreigners speak of them. Language is, in the pre- 
sent day, a weapoti, and the unarmed cannot fight 
with the armed: I apprehend that the States and 
nations of which I speak are quite indifferent to my 
personal opinions on the Eastern Question. When, 
however, the idea of Pan-Slavism becomes a State 
idea, it will dazzle all like lightning ; there will then 
also be no need for secrecy. Russian affairs wiU be 
in a fair way, only when the peasant women on the 
banks of the Moldau or on the slopes of the Balkans 
shall hush their children to sleep, saying, " Don't cry, 
the Bussians are coming soon to help us, and they J 
will bring you lollipops.'* ^ 

I have exposed my opinion on the Eastern Question. 
That opinion may be concentrated in a few words. 
The state of affairs is such, that the Eastern Question, 
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in the narrow sense ia which it is generally under- 
stood, represents, as far as Russia is concerned, the 
problem of squaring the circle, which cannot be 
solved by any means in the present, and which leaves 
her no hope in the future. That question is a 
phantom, against which nothing can be undertaken, 
because it is a phantom, and the dependent half of 
another more important question. The Eastern Ques- 
tion, in its wide sense, i.e. the Question of the East 
of Europe, is^ a reality not easily attainable, because 
it contains a cosmical, historical problem, but still a 
reality, a live adversary with whom it is possible to 
struggle, and who may be overcome, with trust in 
Providence and confidence in self. 
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